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ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


It is worthy of remark, that nearly all the books published in the United 
States upon Political Economy, or its several branches and collateral issues, 
are on the monarchical side of the question, inculcating individual depen- 
dence upon government aid in all the active purs suits of life. A large ma- 
jority are by mere theorists, who have apparently imbibed a superficial notion 
of the subject which they attempt to handle from English authors, and 
this dependence upon English ideas is a lingering remnant of our colonial 
condition. Hap pily, however, the nature of our institutions, the circumstan- 
ces attending the first se ttleme nts of the country, the character of the peo- 
ple, and of their relations throu; ch a long colonial servitude to the mother 
country, all conspired to foster a determined, self-reliant independence, 
entirely at variance with the theory of government supervision of 
individual concerns. ‘The great evil which besets the people of 
Kurcpe at this moment exists in the fact, that the centralization of the go- 
vernment has been carried to such perfection, that the chief executive inter- 
feres with the most minute transactions of village economy In Europe all 
the enterprise of the people receives its impulse from the central head. 
Those few and unimpovt ant branches of industry which the goverment can 

“protect” by conferring monopolies, maintain a sickly existence, without 
energy and without progress. T hose ¢ occupations which embrace four-fifths of 
the people, », and for which government can do nothing, but which are the 
victims of the protec tion granted to others, languish in hopeless misery. 
The large majority of the agriculturis sts of France, and some of those of the 
British Islands, use at this d: ay implements that were common to the 
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Romans. There has been little or no progress, and chiefly because the 
theory and practice of the governments have been guided by that “ protective 
principle” which has been sought to be carried out in this country under 
the name of the “‘ American system.” From the earliest settlement of the 
United States the principle of “ association” has been the means of progress. 
By it the greatest difficulties have been overcome, and the most surprising phy- 
sical and moral results attained. While in America no man thinks of requir- 
ing the government to undertake individual business, in Europe none think 
of any other means of attaining a desired object. De Tocqueville gives an 
instance of this difference : 

“The first time | heard in the United States that a hundred thousand men had 
bound themselves publicly to abstain from spirituous liquors, it appeared to me 
more like a joke than a serious engagement; and I did not at once perceive why 
these temperate citizen: could not content themselves with drinking water by 
their own firesides. I at last understood that these hundred thousand Americans, 
alarmed by the progress ef drunkenness around them, had made up their minds 
to patronise temperance. They acted just in the same way as a man of high rank 
who should dress very plainly, in order to inspire the humbler orders with a con 
tempt of luxury, It is probable, that if these hundred thousand men had lived in 
France, each of them would singly have memorialized the government to watch 
the public houses all over the kingdom.” 

This idea of looking to government is the ground-work of the protective 
system, and that system carried out to its extent would inevitably throw into 
the hands ofthe government all the business of the country. The existence of 
this strong independent individuality among the people of the United States 
has preserved them against the influence of that manufacturing aristocracy 
which was called into existence by the war of 1812, and was one of the lasting 
evils of that war. The oppression which the colonies suffered from the 
mother-country for long ages, produced a strung feeling among the colo- 
nists adverse to the protective system, of which they were too evide ntly the 
victims, to be c: ijoled into the ide a that it was doing them good. Hence, on 
the first emancipation of the states, free trade was the rule, and the com- 
merce of the country increased, while its capital multiplied in prop rtion. 
Manufactures were coming also into existence under the operation of in- 
creasing demand resulting “from agricultural prosperity, based upon a large 
export trade. Before, however, these manufactures reached a point which 
would supply the demand, the war supervened, and by cutting off foreign 
supplies produced “ war prices” for most manufactured articles. It follow- 
ed that the capital of commerce, turned from its usual channel, was embarked 
in manufactures called into existence in an unusual manner. On the return 
of peace the influx of foreign goods compe ted severely with those «home- 
made articles, and the class interested in them clamored for protection. It 
has required the enactment of five tariffs, and the lapse of 33 years, to do away 
with the evil influence of the protection then accorded. The manufactur- 
ing interest has been active and persevering in its endeavours to perpetuate 
its privileges, and has skilfully made use of the national feelings aroused by 
the war, to urge the protection of ‘* home manufacture” against the British, 
and they have succeeded by its means in building up a great and powerful 
monied aristocracy. All the writers upon this subject have, as we have said, 
espoused the cause of this aristocracy. It is always more easy to fall in 
with and flatter popular prejudices once excited, than patiently to investigate 
and develope a great principle from the clouds of ill-considered theories by 
which it may be enveloped. Whenever sound and practical men have treated 
of the subject, a flood of lighthas been poured upon the operation of free trade. 
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The late Condy Raguet, Esq., of Philadelphia, was one of the most able of 
these authors. The great mass of the people however, were aware of, and 
resisted, finally, the claims of the manufacturers. Tora long time the protee- 
tive principle triumphed, but finally was brought to a direct issue in 1844, 

when it was crushed for ever. During 3! years protective duties were im- 
posed, and the manufacturers having the advant: ige of possession, declared 
that national ruin would follow a change of policy and a reduction in rates. 
The advocates of free trade were confident that one trial of low duties 
would set the matter at rest. In December, 1846, the present tariff came 
into operation, and in two years, amid the adverse circumstances of a 
foreign war and political revulsions in Europe, it has so vindicated itself as 
to be impregnable. Eventhe manufacturers have reached a point, when 
change would be ruinous to them, and the weicht of their influence will now 
go againstchange. Thus, in 1842, capital was by no means abundant in the 
U nited States, and the trade of Engla nd with the continent was sood. To 
raise the duties at that i cture gave the manufacturers high profits, because 
capital being scarce in the United States, home competition was less to be 
dreaded, and the full benefit of the advanced duty would be derived. In the 
last two years duties have not only been low, but the circumstances of Eu- 
rope have been such, as to cause goods to come tothe United States to sell at 
most any price, creating a severe competition against the United States 
manufactures. At the same time the consumers of goods, while those of 
foreign production were low, have sold their own produce very well, and the ca 

pital of the country has immensely increased, money being very chea ip At 
this juncture the ‘trade of Europe i is reviving, and the pressure of foreign 
side upon our market will be removed. If, now, the tariff should be rai ed, 
the abundant capital now here would be tempted into manufacturing in a 
manner that might prove more disastrous to existing Interests than ever. 
The danger of a reversion to the ¢ xp ‘loded system is therefore passed. At 
such a moment the little work of Mr. sarhydt, quoted at the head of this 
article, is the more welcome, that it not only will have a great tendency to 
confirm public opinion im the right direction, but will also counteract, by 
its sound views and clear reasoning, the matter contained in the other two 
works quote a the one by Mr. Seaman, and the other by Mr. Kellogg. 
Both these last mentioned seek to elucidate the old notions that individuals 
are incapal bap of taking care of their own business without the admonitions 
of lawyers, the restraints of government, and the collected wisdom of re- 
presentatives, Thus Mr. Kellogg argues, that the rate of interest is that 
which mostly governs the reward of industry, and that the law should go- 
vern the rate of interest. lis extreme ideas upon this point are indicated 
in the following : 

Another proposed modification of the (usury) law is, that if the money- 
lender obtain from the borrower an agreement to pay more than seven per 
cent. interest per annum, and presents his claim for the recovery of the debt, 
he shall be allowed to collect no more than the sum loaned, and seven per 
cent. interest. Could any honest man propose a law for the prevention of 
theft, the only penalty of which, in case of detection, should be the restora- 
tion of goods ?”’ 

A writer so ultra as to compare a voluntary contract to a theft, has along 
journey to arrive ata reasonable ground for discussion. 

The New-York laws now allow of the sale of business paper at any price, 
but do not allow money to be loaned at more than 7 per cent. per annum. 
Thus, when a note 1s offered for discount above 7 per cent:, it must be 
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shown that it is loaned on an actual business transaction. If so, any 
amount of interest is legal. If a “ kite,” not more than 7 per cent. is 
legal ; any excess will work a forfeiture. 

Now, on the ground that the arguments in favor of usury are correct, the 
law must be supposed to have inte ntion: uly discouraged business opera- 
tions, and had attempted to encourage “kiting” and swindling. Thus, if 
it be true that the law enables the borrower to get money at a lower rate; 
then, when, for instance, a shoemaker has sold $100 worth of the product of 
his industry for a note at six months, and wishes to get it discounted, the 
law allows the lender to take from 10 to 20, or any per cent. If another 
man wants, for instance, to borrow $100 to go and gamble, the law says, 

‘you must not oppress this deserving citizen by ex: icting more than 7 per 
cent. per annum, from him. If you do, and he pleads usury, you shall lose 
your claim. This is the state of the case now. The mechanic may be 
shaved to the bone; the gambler not at all. 

Mr. Kellogg’s book is chiefly an advocacy of paper money, and of its control 
by crude legal regulation. It is somewhat refreshing to turn from such 
theories to the clear page of Mr. Barhydt, who opens his subject with this 
fundamental rule: 


“If we were to inquire what is the great problem of this age, the solving of 
which is occupying the ablest heads and warmest hearts of Christendom, the ready 
answer would doubtless be, that it is the laseeeeel of the condition of the poorer 
1 
i 


classes ; that is to say, the more general distribution among them of the products 


of industry. It would be unde 1d that with this material benefit is conjoined 
the moral one of a diffused fight ‘a intelligence, an element springing from that 
Sun of Christianity whose rays illume the moral world. Many measures are 
doubtless necessary to the realization of so glorious a result. 

** Upon application of the principies of the economic science, and by reference to 
the experience of nations as developed in their practice, it is to be seen if frecdom 
of exchange is adapted to the promotion of the great result, and if restriction 
operates against its attainment.” 

** Cuba has a hot climate, a necessary element to the growth of pine-apples, and 
produces them with the aid of this natural advantage, so that they are imported 
and profitably sold in the New-York market for one dollar the dozen. A com- 
pany of individuals here conceive the idea of entering into the business of produc- 
ing pine-apples. They build extensive hothouses, with a large outlay of capital, 
in order artificially to obtain from the rays of our northern sun that heat which 
he furnishes gratuitously in Cuba. Of course the capital invested must yield an 
interest, or the company cannot sustain itself. In order to make the business pay, 
the producers must get five dollars per dozen for their pine-apples, and they ask 
the government to levy aduty of fuur dollars per dozen or. imported pine-apples, 
to protect them in their production. It is done; and pine-apples, that before were 
to be bought for one dollar per dozen, are not now to be had for Jess than five. 
Thousands who had previously indulged in the luxury of this delicious fruit, are 
now unable to afford its use. The consumption is reduced to a mere fraction of 
its former amount, and scarcity of the article prevails where before was abundance. 

“This is the precise operation of the protective tariff upon all commodities. 
Substitute coffee and tea for the supposed pine-apples, and the effect is the same. 


ut how much more painfully would a people fee! the effect of the deprivation of 


these, as they have become necessaries of life! Such is its daily operation upon 
the various necessaries of cloths, hardware, and a thousand articles of daily con- 
sumption, imported from abroad and made at home, and sold to the population of 
consumers at a price enhanced, though not fourfold as in the supposed case of the 
pine-apples, yet to a greafly advanced cost to them, in proportion as they are now 
even under a low tariff protected by our 25, 30, 40, and 100 per cent. duties.” 
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There is no branch of the protective theory more insisted upon by its 
advocates than the “‘ home market,” which manufacturers build up for farm 
products. In relation to this, Mr. Barhydt remarks: 


‘‘Four-fifths, eighteen millions of the population of this country, are directly 
interested in agriculture. The manufacturing population is only one-seventeenth 
of the whole ; about fourteen are engaged in agricu'ture, to each one employed 
in manufactures. Two centuries and a half ago. three-fourths of the English 
population were agricultural ; now the proportion is one-fourth. Then lived the 
independent English yeoman, and that comfortable independence existed which now 
forms the theme of romance and of ballad. And now, alas! may the proportion 
of four-fifths, engaged in developing the mother of the arts, never be lessened ! 

It s assumed by the friends of protection—who would build up factories because 
they delieve the degree « intelligence among a manufacturing population would 
e higher than that of an agricultural !—that with the increase of the manufac- 
tures, nuclei of factories an: d manufacturing towns would be formed throughout the 
country, Whereat neighbouring farmers would find markets for their preducts, and 
receive commodities in exchange, with a saving to both parties of transportation. 
In order that the aarenchiere assumed as contingent upon this state of things, sup- 
posing it to be attained, should be reaped, it would be necessary that the farms 

should remain as before, of small size, and disposed among a great number of pro- 
prietors. Such would not be the case. With the growth of the manufacturing 
town, the numerous small farms about them would consolidate into a few large 
ones. The small tracts of land would be gradually thrown up by their occupants, 
who would seek in the promising business of the towns those pursuits that would 
at first offer better apparent opportunities for improving their fortunes. As they 
were thrown up, they would be gathered into the hands of a fewer number of pro- 
prietors. No moral improvement would be experienced by those who changed 
country for town; and certainly no physical, in exchanging free play ef muscle, 
with sunlight and pure air playing about them, for toiling within brick walls, im- 
prisoned in cramped positions, to grow old in their early years. The change 
from small to larg P roprietorships in turning several small farms into a large one, 
would diminish the effective production in proportion to labor, which in agricul- 
ture is greatest wins: the proprietor says to his workmen, “come to the field,” 
and smallest when he says, * go to the fields.” Personal superintendence and 
the sense of ownership cannot be sacrificed without loss. In England, the pro- 
portion of small farms is much less than it was two and a half and three centuries 
ago, While her large manufacturing towns have absorbed the population. The 
example of that country is before us to avoid, not to imitate in any of its forms of 
protection and monopoly.” 


It is inevitably the case, that a community under the influence of pro- 
tected manufacturers, becomes aristocratic in the structure of its society. It 
is not worth while to point to the diminishing population of the ag ricultural 
counties of England, whence numbers migrate to swell the misery, crime 
aud turbulence of the manufacturing towns; we can see in the operation 
of active causes in New-England, that the same state of things is being 
apparently produced in those regions. Thus, before the construction of 
the Erie canal, and the railroads, before the protec tive system took root, 
and when Boston capitalists were free-traders, under the then able exposi- 
tions of Daniel Webster, Esq., the prosperity of the New-England farmers 
was creat. ‘They, in common with the farmers of the vallies of the Con- 
necticut and the Hudson, supplied the old world with produce at fair prices. 

On the establishment of the protective system the farmers lost their 
markets and became gradually impoverished. Their children, from the posi- 
tion of substantial farme rs, supply the labor market. In the towns, as the ave- 
nue for western competition opened, the prices of produce fell ; and those far- 
mers who could emigrate did so to more favorable regions. While the misery 
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and poverty of those whoremain have continued to overcharge the labor market 
and rates of wages are falling, the mill owners have hitherto endeavoured to 
ascribe the evil to the tariff; but the fact is evident, that the supply of labor has 
increased, from the decay of New-England’s agricultural interest, while im- 
proved machinery has enabled owners to make more cloth with less hands. 
Now it will be considered, that when persons have for a long time been em- 
ployed upon one branch of business at wages, the thoughts become set 
upon the object of daily toil; the body has contracted certain habits not to 
be shaken off; he has, in short, become incapacitated from other occupations, 
and is the slave of his employer. It is in vain that laws and customs nomi- 
nally permit this person to change the occupation, his affinity to the spot 
and pursuit has become so strong that he must continue. In proportion 
as those habits become fixed, does the power of the owner become more ab- 
solute. Occasionally he makes pretence of bad business to discharge some 
of the hands, and the result is, that those discharged must underbid the 
others or starve! Every year evinces a more marked distinction between 
the poverty of the employed and the limitless wealth of the employer; and 
aristocracy, already existing, is the results operating upon the elections and 
the movements of governments, by the direct application of the wealth deriv- 
ed from the labor of others. 

Those of our readers who bear in mind the singularly bold predictions of 
Abbott Lawrence, Esq., in his letters, under date of Janu: iry, 1846, have in 
mind a forcible illustration of the fallacy of the Protective T heory, which as- 
cribes over importations, drain of specie, bank suspension, and gencral 
bi inkruptcy, y, to the operation of low duties. We will here insert a paragraph 
from the letter of Mr. Lawrence, dated January 16, 1846; presuming that 
Mr. Lawrence was doubtless a firm believer in the principle, the effects of 
which he pourtrayed as follows :— 


‘* | deem the scheme proposed to Congress, in the main, a currency question, 
and one, if carried out, that will reach in its operation the occupation and business 
of every man in the United States. I believe the most agen member of 
Congress will agree that thirty millions of dollars will be required annually 
to carry on this government for the next five years, and foal this estimate 
does not include large suins that may be wanted to settle our affaias with Mexico, 
Texas, &c. &c.; and that this sum is to be raised from foreign importations and 
the public lands. The goods, subject to duty, imported the last year. amounted, 
in round numbers, to ninety millions of dollars, and the goods free of duty to about 
twenty-five millions. I have net the returns at hand, and may not exactly be cor- 
rect as to amounts; but they are near enough to illustrate my arguments ; the 
former paid an average duty of about 32 per cent., creating a revenue say of 
millions. If the revenue derived from an importation of 90 millions, gave 28 mil- 
lions of dollars, what amount must be imported to produce the same sum at 20 per 
cont. ad valorem ? 

‘ The answer is 140 millions; add to this the free goods, about 25 millions, and 
we have an importation of 165 millions*of dollars. Our exports have not exceeded, 
nor are they likely at present to increase above 120 millions; we then have a 
deficit of 45 millions to provide for; and how is this balance to be paid? State 
Stocks are no longer current in Europe. Even the stocks of the United Stales 
cannol be negotiated on favorabli terms. 

‘* We, who are merchants, can answer this question, having often been obliged 


IQ 


to make our remittances in coin, when our imports have exceeded ot expor 

“The question then arises. what will be our condition after the proposed plan 
of low duties goes into operation? In 20 days after the bill becomes a law, it will 
have reached every country in Europe with which we have trade; the manufac- 
tories are all set in motion for the supply of the American market ; the m:erchan- 
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dise is shipped on account of foreigners, in many cases with double invoices, one 
set for the Custom House, and another for the sales, so that, instead of the duty 
amounting to 20 per cent., it will not, probably exceed 15 per cent. ‘This has been 
the experience of the American Importers in New-York, who, previously to the 
passage of the Tariff of 1842. had (most of them) abandoned the business, not 
being able to compete successfully with fraudulent foreigners. I will not say that 
all foreigners commit frauds on the revenue ;—fir from it :—bat I do say that 
enormous frauds have been perpetrated by foreigners on the revenue, under ad 
valorem duties, and will be again—prostrating the business of honest foreign end 
American importers. In less than twelve months after the new plan shall have been 
in operal ion, this whole country will be literally surfeited with foreian merchandize : 
(if it be not so, the revenue will fall short of the wants of the Government :) we 
shall then owe a debt abroad of millions of dollars, which must be paid in coin. 
The exchanges go up to a point that makes it profitable to ship specie; money 
becomes scarce in the Atlantic cities; yet bills on England and France do not fall; 
the loans made to the South and West are called in; demands for debts due from 
those sections of the country, are made; exchange cannot be obtained,—produce 
is purchased and shipped, and when it arrives at the North, it will not command 
the cost in the West; a paralysis will have struck the business of the country ; 
produce will do longer answer to pay debts due at the North, and the next resort 
is to coin, Which is to be collected and sent down the Mississippi, or over the 
mountains to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York and Boston. 

Western and Southern credits are cut off, as the people of those sections can no 
longer promptly meet their engagements. The new states and the outer circle 
of the Republic, are the weak points, and the first giving way of the banks is heard 
from these points, where there is the !east amount of capital. We see the storm 
approaching like a thunder shower in a summer's day ; we watch its progress, but 
cannot escape its fall. It at last reaches the great marts of trade and the ex- 
changes, having swept ¢ verything inits course ; and the Banks of the Atlantic cities, 
afler a violent effort to maintain their eredit and honor, are forced to yield to this 
Ui lopian experiment on the currency. 

“* * * * and resort to Congress for Treasury Notes and Loans. It may 
be said that our exports will increase with our imports; this supposition | think 
fallacious. The policy of Great Britain, and that of all Europe, has been, and is 
likely to continue, to protect every thing produced either at home or in the colo- 
nies. In Great Britain, the article of cotton is admitted free, the duty having 
been repealed the very last year. This was owing to repeated representations of 
the Manchester spinners to Parliament as to the necessity of such a measure, in 
consequence of the competition from foreign countries in the coarse fabrics manu- 
factured from cotton produced in, and shipped from the United States. 

The argument presented in the House of Commons was, that the Americans 
had taken possession of every market, where they were admitted on the same 
terms, with their coarse goods. This is a true representation, andl apprehend 
the repeal of the duty on cotton will not enable the British manufacturer to again 
obtain possession of those markets for the heavy description of cotton fabrics. 

“What other article of importance does the government of Great Britain admit 
free of duty? [ know of none. Cotton is admitted free of duty from necessity. 
How is it with tobacco? A duty is paid of 1200 per cent. What is prohibited 
by the ** Sliding Scale,” and in case of a total repeai of the Corn Laws, very little 
wheat would be shipped from this country, inasmuch as it can be laid down, in 
ordinary years of harvest, much cheaper from the Baltic. Beef and pork are 
burdened with a heavy duty. The duty and charges on a barrel of American 
pork Jaid down in Liverpool, with the commissions for sale, amount to $5 75; 
80 that the quanti ity of} this article shipped to England must be inconsiderable, unless 
the price s here should be so low as to be ruinous to the farmer. I cannot find in 
the catalogue of our strictly agricu’tural products, « single article that is not 
burdened with a high duty, in England, or other parts of Europe, if it comes in 
competition with their own products; nor can I discover that there is a disnosition 
on the part of a single E uropean nation to relax their stringent system of duties on 
imports from this country.” 


eee Rar 
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Every man in the country now knows that the “ proposed plan’’ alluded 
to by Mr. Lawrence did go into operation simultaneously with the com- 
mencement of an expensive war and the enactment of the action of the 
specie clause of the Independent Treasury. First in its effects upon imports 
and exporis, the results are as follows, showing the amount of foreign goods 
consumed in the United States, and of United States products exported, 
distinguishing the specie : 


Netimport goods, Net exp. produce. Import specie. Export specie. 

-$ 96,390,548 99,531,774 9.830.430 9,454,214 
105,599,541 98 455,330 4,070,242 8,606,495 
(100,48,85:! 101,718,042 3.777 ,732 3,905,268 


Old tariff 312,038,948 299,705,646 13,678,404 17,965,977 
116,258,310 750,574,844 24,121,289 1,907 .739 
127,490,012 130,203.709 6,359,854 13,941,617 


cere 


——————— —— —_—— —_—_ —_—_—— 


New tariff 243,748,322 280,778,533 30,481,143 17,849,356 


Now the results of these figures are, that under three years of the tariff of 
1842, the excess of goods imported over the value exported was $12,533,802, 
and the excess of specie exported was $4,287,573. Under the two years of 
the present tariff, the excess of produce exported over goods imported has 
been $37,030,231, and the excess of specie imported has been $12,631,787. 
A more complete stultification of Mr. Lawrence’s prophecies in relation to 
import and export could not well be imagined. 

There has been no excess of importation, no derangement of the curren- 
rency, no breaking of banks or failing of merchants, and the customs reve- 
nue averaged for two years of the present tariff $,27,752,467, against an ave- 
rage of $26,541,450 for the three years of the old tariff’ As Mr. Lawrence 
chose to particularize breadstufts, beef, and pork, we will take a table of the 
exports of those articles. 


EXPORT VALUE OF CERTAIN ARTICLES FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Breadstuffs. Beef and Pork. Butter & Cheese, Tobacco. Cotton 

5,047,030 58,82! 8,398 255 54,063,501 

4,918,073 37 8,8 7,469,849 51,739,643 

6,358,092 ,063,086 8,478,280 42,267,341 

9,064,845 741, 6,242,086 53,415,848 

10,908,613 361,66 8,991,122 61,998,274 

Mr. Lawrence was singularly unhappy in selecting the exact articles in 

which the trade has increased the most. Now, the difficulty was, that Mr. 

Lawrence prophesied from a false principle, one that under no circumstan- 

ces could work correctly, and his motive in doing so was to disprove the 

positions taken by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the annual report, 

December, 1845. The result is, as we have seen, a complete stultification 

of the assertion of Mr. Lawrence, and a complete and most accurate fulfil- 

ment of the estimates of Mr. Walker, based on a sound principle. Those 

facts are gone abroad among the people, and the true principle will now be 

adhered to. We might reflect what would have been the state of the nation 

now, if, instead of Mr. Walker’s just views, the sophistries of the Lawrence 

school had predominated. Instead of the successful termination ofa foreign 

war without commercial disasters, leaving those United States stocks in active 

foreign demand at 1094, which Mr, Lawrence states could not be sold on 
favourable terms, we apprehend that we should have been involved 

the vortex of commercial ruin which carried down so many ‘“ Merchant 
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Princes” of London. Mr. Barhydt elucidates the principle which we have 
here endeavoured to explain as follows :— 


‘‘ This balance of trade alarm is in truth mere fallacy. It adjusts itself between 
nations. Each can take no more than it can pay for, and each will send no more 
than it receives payment for. Then there is no such thing as balance between 
the amount of a nation’s exports and its imports, save the literal balance that makes 
both equal. 

** Does the balance lie then between the amount of our preductions and the amount 
of our consumption? No; the amount of these productions, whatever they may 
be, are consumed immediately at home, or mediately through what we reccived 
in exchange from other nations ; and this is likewise made the literal equal balance. 
Then there is no such thing as a balance of trade—it is a chimera. 

* But there is one thing that is tangible. and will satisfy our inquisitive search, if 
we do not neglect it. In seeking for the non est “balance of trade.” we were 
brought to a stand at the point of consumption. We find every problem terminate 
upon that point. The consumption was found to be just equal to the production. 
To enrich a country, then, is to facilitate the greatest amount of production in pro- 
portion to its labor. We have already seen how well free trade is entitled to be 
considered a facility. 

“If protectionists must need still insist upon having a ‘‘ balance”’ of specie, they 
will learn by reference to the statistical facts, that for the last year of the high tariff 
of 1842. the balance was $8,203.251 against us ; and for the year 1847, the first 
year of the reduced tariff, it was $12,103,984 in our favor. But transient must be 
the balance, as it should be. In the year 1848, a large exportation of specie re- 
duced the excess. 

«There is nothing more ridiculous than the oft repeated objection to free trade 
that low tariffs encourage importations to excess until we become largely indebted 
to foreign countries, and have to pay in specie, followed by over trading, derange- 
ment of currency, and all the stereotyped bugbears that furnish excuses for the 
loud calls made for restriction, wherewith to confine trade within the limits of 
good behavior. ‘lo ‘restrict importations by special acts of Congress!!"’ As if 
trade was a madman, that must be put into a straight jacket to force submission to 
certuin conventional rules and regulations. Supposing that for along term of years 
no such thing asa tariff existed, no person can possibly believe that trade would‘not 
regulate itself by the law of supply and demand ; and that, because a tax did not 
exist to enhance the values of certain commodities, therefore, heedless of the limit 
of demand, individuals would he found so insane as periodically to ruin themselves, 
by furnishing to the community uncalled for suppties. On the contrary, it must 
be evident that the values and prices being less, more would be consumed; and 
that, as when prices were higher, the supply would be furnished to meet the de- 
mands of consumption, and no further. 

* [t has been, during the year 1848, alleged, that the low rate of duty permitted 
too much importation, causing a drain of specie, and that the exceedingly low 
prices at which goods were invoiced were breaking down our manufactures. 
Much that is here assumed of large imports as attributable to the low tariff, was 
caused by the unsettled state of Europe, destroying confidence there, and induc- 
ing people to hury their commodities out of the country, thrusting them upon the 
American market, in order to realize something from what, if retained at home, 
they were apprehensive would be totally wrecked. Under a much higher tariff, 
the same cause would have produced the same effect, though to a less extent. 
But the effect, caused, as it has been, principally by the low tariff, and partially 
by the disturbances abroad, has not been injurious to the interests of this country, 
inasmuch as the facts go to prove the truth of the position assumed herein, that the 
amount of imports must call forth an equivalent amount of exports in exchange ; 
and if we have got a large supply of foreign products at low prices, we have paid 
for them in the products of home industry, and simply mede what we should re- 
joice at—a good trade. We learn, by reference to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1848, that during the fiscal year, excluding specie, foreign im- 
ports were consumed to the value of $127,490,012, and that the domestic exports, 
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exclusive of specie, exceeded that sum by $2,713,697. With reference to the 
charge of breaking down our manufactures, their flourishing condition belies the 
assertion. Under the actual circumstances, we see that no “ ruin’ has been 
wrought, no ¢njurious drain of specie has occurred. Evidence of the truth of this 
proposition exists in the fact, that on the first of January, 1848, the price of United 
States Treasury Notes in the New-York market was 99, and at this present writ- 
ing, on the first of Dacember, of the same year, they are selling for 108. Balances 
have simply been adjusted, and a profitable trade has flourished under the auspi- 
ces of an approximation to free exchange.” 


It has been charged against free traders that they are opposed to manufac- 
tures. This is an *‘ invention of the enemy.” The free traders are the 
only real friends of general independent industry. They advocate that deve- 
lopment of skill and self-reliance on industry which makes every man master 
of his own labor, and no man the slave of another. The operation of free 
exchange upon manufactures is thus well expressed by Mr. Barhydt:— 


‘‘ Tn order to build up their manufacture at home, formerly the importation of 
silks was prohibited by England. In 1825 Huskisson got the prohibition taken off 
from foreign fabrics. In 1832 the manufacturers demanded an increase of duty on 
French silks; other parties called for a diminution. The latter prevailed. The 
ery of ruin was raised by manufacturers, that they could not compete with the su- 
perior and cheaper Fre nch article. They were told to stu ly, to revise their designs, 
to strive in all ways to improve the quality of their fabrics. They did so. What 
is the result? England takes, it is true, twent y or thirty millions value in francs of 
silks from France, but she also exports about twenty millions, and France herself 
takes of English silks. 

‘lhe truth is, that in the various countries and the several sections of countries, 
diverse aptitudes and circumstances of the people, soil, climate, &c., fit them each 
for the production of some of the many kinds, quantities, and styles of wares that 
are adapted to the varied necessities, testes, and abilities of the various consuming 
sections of society. ‘This great diversity in the industrial population will always 
exist; some being more skilful, and attaining greater perfection in one branch than 
another, and so around the circle of the arts. And the varieties in climate, and 
soil, and facilities for production, will in Jike manner favor the prosecution of one 
branch of industry in one, and of another branch in some other country. 

‘¢* The superiority of the woven fabrics of Southern Europe over those of Eng- 
land, the richness and clearness of many of their colors,’ says an English econo- 
mist, ‘is ascribed to the superior quality of the atmosphere, for which neither the 
know leds ge of chemists, nor the skill of dyers, has been able to provide, in our hazy 
and damp climate, a complete equivalent.’ And so it is around the circle of pro- 
duction, throughout the globe. In some regions, men require less aliment than in 
others, and production is thereby sustained at less cost. Under the incitement of 
the markets supplied by free exchange, each will be active in finding its own pecu- 
liar aptitudes. and will excel in those. 

‘+ Providence has thas created the various facilities of time, place, aptitude, Xc.. 
in production, to match the same variety in c»nsumption. If left to their own na- 
tural sagacity, each will find his vis a vis, to their own mutual advantage. These 
aptitudes, adaptations, and facilities, are all equally valuable gifts of Providence, with 
the improvements in the useful arts. The citizens of New-York would not now 
scorn the use of the steamer that floats them up to Albany in 9 hours, and revert 
to the Dutch s'oop that, under favorable circumstances, formerly made the voyage 
in 9 days. In 1824 or ’25, it was preposed to construct the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway, that should convey passengers at the rate of eight miles an hour. 
A tempest of opposition was aroused, got up on all sides by canal owners, towns 
that supposed their existence depended on the patronage of stage-coaching, inn- 
keepers, coach owners, carriers, and fox hunters. It was declared that the coun- 
try would be deserted by all but radicals, engineers, and manufacturers. ‘The 
road was completed in 1830, and instead of eight miles, the speed was twenty.— 
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3ut no destruction followed. Money was eo interest low ; and before 1835, 
nearly a dozen other lines of railways had sprung into existe tee. Some - 
years since, when it was proposed to establish a printing press in Madrid, 
multiplying, at a cheapened rate, copies of music. the copyists, whose thoy it 
was to write the sheets, raised so great an uproar, that the government abandoned 
the project. Eveo Spain would not hearken to that.complaint of a contracted mo- 
nopoly at this day; and at some future day she will mount another step on the 
ladder of improvement, and adopt free trade. 

‘ Perhaps certain of those English silk manufacturers were ruined; also, those 
North River sloop owners, captains, and sailors ; yes, even before this, those Span- 
ish copyists may have been crushed beneath the tread of Progressive Improve- 
ment; but if soe, each and all of them have since risen from the earth, with new 
strength, sown with the blow that momentarily prostrated them, wherewith they 
have wrought with fourfold power and effect, for their own and the general gain. 
They have not suffered irretrievably, for the improvements in machivery are 
gradual in their introduction, and effect the changes of increased production, and 
the casting out of employment, in a gradation of ratio, that brings about, through 
increased cheapness augmenting consumption, the end of increased demand for 
labor, without the serious injury being felt by those copyists, &c., of being entirely 
and suddenly thrown out of employment. The increased pro:uctions soon swell 
into a sum beyond the amount of fixed capital invested in the machinery, and create 
a circulating capital. that employs a progressively increasing amount of labor in 
production. The machinery is then seen to be operating in increasing capital to 
induce production, as we have seen free importatfons do it.” 


It would far exceed our limits, to follow Mr. Barhydt through all the 
branches of the science, with which he shows himself so well acquainted ; 
and we cannot but hope that his book will have a wide circulation, and pro- 
mote the cause of that *‘ free exchange,” which is soeminently calculated to 
ensure to every man the object for which he labors. No man labors with- 
out an object. All desire some comforts and means for which they give 
their labor and skill, and to attain those objects or the largest portion of 
them for the smallest amount of labor, it is necessary that all should enjoy 
the most perfect freedom in exchange. We hear much of the “ right to 
Jabor,” which appears to be an unmeaning catch-word of demagogueism. No 
man ever endeavored to hinder any labor ; the whole effort has been through 
class-legislation, to make the many work for the few; but the opposition 
has always been to giving labor its just reward. Those corporate factories, 
owned by inillionaires, lolling on down cushions, are said to.“ employ” labor ; 
they do so, as long as they mo nopolise the larger portion of the results of that 
labor. When it is proposed that agricultur: il labor should exch: inge its pro- 
ducts in any market that will yield the greatest returns, a voice from down 
cushions and silken curtains goes up to congress, urging that labor should 
buy only at the corporate factories, which will yield only half the return. 
Congiess complies, and new Wilton carpets dec k the saloons, while fewer 
comforts manifest themselves in the cottage. The only way to ensure to 
labor its just reward, is to remove from it all the charges that are laid on its 
own productions, whether imposed as well upon what it receives in exchange 
for the support of government, or for sustaining any description of state policy, 
no matter by what plausible theory that policy may be vindicated. The ex- 
pense of transporting produce to market, and of its proceeds in return, will 
always be regulated by the unerring law of trade, when left to unrestrained 
individual enterprise. Those arbitrary impositions that are governed by no 
law but the cupidity of the recipients, are they which must be abolished. 
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THE FRENCH TARIFF AND THE DUKE OF HARCOURT. 


In the first of a series of articles I addressed to you in August last, Mr. 
Editor, I predicted, with great confidence, that the Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte would arrive at the sovereignty of France. ‘There was at that 
moment so little probability of that event, that the good-natured smiled at 
my partizanship, and the rest ridiculed my credulity. But there are many 
in this country and abroad who distinctly remember, that in the summer of 
1845 I stated my convictions, that on the death of Louis Philippe the 
Prince Louis was the only inevitable man to fill the gap, and save the state 
from anarchy. 

There are two persons I may incidentally allude to—one, unhappily, no 
longer living—to whom I expressed myself on this point, with great empha- 
sis. ‘The one, the celebrated Emile de Girardin; the other, our lamented 
late chargé d’affaires at Paris, Dr. Martin. 1 am glad of this occasion to 
pay a passing tribute to the worth of this excellent person. His mind was 
of a high order, active, sagacious, and singularly retentive. His informa- 
tion was consequently large, various, and solid. Guided by strong demo- 
cratic convictions, he was gradually acquiring knowledge, through the vari- 
ous and valuable channels that his position abroad threw open to his obser- 
vation, that would have been of inestimable value to his country at a future 
epoch. ‘Trained early to habits of business, he was assiduous and indefati- 
gable in the discharge of his duties and engagements. His disposition was 
amiable, his manners unassuming, and his character upr ight and constant.— 
His sudden and premature death is a grief to his friends, and a loss his 
countrymen may justly deplore. To return. My interviews with him were 
frequent in the summer of 1845, in Paris; and in our discussions of 
French politics, I pointed out to him the contingencies that promised the re- 
storation of a Bonaparte to the government of France. I often succeeded 
in impressing his clear American mind, divested of transmitted prejudices 
of the plausibility of my views, but they were invariably dispelled by the 
opinions of the numerous distinguished individuals, French and European, 
with whom he was in daily contact. With great fairness he used often to 

say, ‘* You may be right, and were I to adopt your present views of France, 
it is possible we might come nearer to agreement ; but those better informed 
than either of us, laugh aloud at the chances of Louis Napoleon.” 

In the case of Emile de Girardin, his rare sagacity was for a moment 
troubled. I remember distinctly my conversation with him on this topic.— 
M. F. Gaillardet, so well known in this country, and then editor of the 
Courier des Etats Unis, whose fortunes he so rapidly raised by his unri- 
valled talents, was present at our interview. On hearing of my visit to the 
prisoner of Ham, M. Girardin plied me with questions touching my impres- 
sions of his character. 1 gave them honestly and somewhat fully, and I 
don’t know why I should conceal my motives in doing so. I was really 
anxious to rescue the mind of so intelligent a man, exercising a wide influ- 
ence over public opinion, from the effec cts of the injurious calumnies that 
had been actively propagated against the Prince. M. Girardin was gravely 
surprised at my statements, and I endeavored earnestly to conciliate his pre- 
judices ; and for this further reason, that I saw with astonishment and despair 
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the criminal neglect, and even contempt of the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, for the condition of the people. My profound sympathy for their 
sufferings, which any lover of his kind may be permitted to indulge, en- 
lightened me as to their sentiments, and I foresaw clearly the denouement 
preparing. Without weighing the chances of the king maintaining his 
position, “[ never doubted the overthrow of his dynasty at his death. The 
convulsions that would ensue were plain enough from the vital interests 
that would then come in direct collision, which only a man, acceptable on 
national grounds, could possibly hope to harmonize. That man could be no 
other than a Bonaparte, for none other had equal claims on popular sympa- 
thies. With these convictions, it was my privilege, certainly as a traveller, 
to exchange sentiments with a powerful journalist, and enable him, from 
the chances accident had thrown in my way, to arrive at just conclusions 
of the events likely to overtake his country, or to derive from his opportu- 
ties more correct views for my own guidance. 

M. Girardin listened to my remarks with profound attention. His clear, 
bright face clouded oveg at times, as confused images flitted across his abor- 
ing mind. 

‘At last he sprang up, I remember, and paced the room with energy, ex- 
claiming ‘‘ Non, je ne vois pas ses chances.” 

“ Ifyou do not see his chances, pray tell me, Monsieur,” I enquired, “what 
you do see at the close of the King’s administration.” 

This seemed to perplex him not less than the shadowy contingencies he 
had already been dealing with. 

“T see on the death of the King,’ he replied with a great deal of firm- 
ness, “ the Regency of the Duke ‘de Nemours; the troops which will then 
inundate Paris, will, without difficulty, preserve order, and his government 
will be sustained.” 

‘“‘T am not at all of your opinion, M. de Girardin,” I returned; “ but if 
you will allow me, pray let me ask, what chance his government, unsup- 
ported by capacity or experience, and suffering from his extreme unpo- 
pularity, will have against the complaints of the people and the demands of 
public opinion, should he madly persist, as is his declared intention, in the 
retrograde policy of his father. Do you think it will last six months ?” 

“Yes, I think it will for six months.” 

“And afterwards?” I persisted. 

“ Eh, diable,’ he replied, fairly bothered. “I don’t know what will 
happen then; those who live will see.” 

M. Girardin is a remarkable man; bold, energetic, indomitable; quick 
in his perceptions, rapid in his logic, and dauntless in promulgating his 
conclusions. If he failed in 1845, to probe the future satisfactorily, it may 
be inferred there were few, or none in France, who saw more clearly. 

Nearly two years after, I spent several months in the French metropolis, 
my interest deepening di Lily in the windings and eddies of the political cur- 
rent, bearing on its troubled bosom the fortunes of an empire, the destinies 
of a whole continent. My mind was w holly absorbed with the eventualities 
of the future, and through its mists I thought I could descry the grim outline of 
a revolutionary nemesis, carrying in one hand a naked sw ord, and the scales of 
justice in the other. ‘Was this a brain- bubble, or a “‘ true ghost,” that 
cast its shadows before? Deep settled as were my forebodings, I sought to 
relieve or corroborate them by constant communion with the leading minds 
of France. Nor did I stop there, for I mingled with all classes and kinds 
of men ; and from every strata of society and every source of information, 
I sought either confirmation of my views, or suflicient reasons for discard- 
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ing them. The result left me where I started. I heard nothing but asse- 
veration of the solidity of the government; saw nothing but the most wan- 
ton blindness to the actual condition of things, Among others, | remem- 
ber M. Galignani, the well informed editor of one of the best conducted 
and widely circulated journals of Europe—Galignani’s Messenger—who 
shook his head positively, and expressed his confidence in the star of Louis 
Philippe. And a very different, but equally estimable personage, Mr. 
Green, the American banker, who daily joined the bustling groupe of capi- 
talists at the Bourse, and applied with them his anxious finger to the public 
pulse of the capital, and withdrew satisfied with its regularity; he, too, 
putting his faith in the outward security of affairs, was given to jocose rail- 
ing at times, and bantered me with having eaten of some insane root that 
disordered my fancy. “If I thought, sir,” he said one day, with sudden 
vehemence, ‘‘there was the smallest chance of your predictions coming 
true, I should at any sacrifice close my business and go to America at once 
with my family.” It was marvellous, indeed, the singular confidence, I 
should say, infatuation, which possessed nearly all minds in the stability of 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe. Te be sure, there Were some esprits forts, 
men whose judgments were under no bias, and who looked down roads 
where neither passion nor advantage drew them. These attentive and 
anxious men, whose rapid view stopped not at the barriers of the capital, 
but from the height of their own calm observation, threw their sharp glance 
over the whole expanse of France, and who, connecting the past and the 
present—cause and eflect—hesitated not to nod their heads in grave assent to 
my doubts, and pronounced the future a blank. It may not have snited their 
position, or propriety, distinctly to say all they thought. The last words of 
Lamartine, as 1 bid him adieu in the spring of 1847, were significant: Les 
grands evenements se preparent.* Nor should I negle ct to do signal justice 
to the excellent Abbe Lamenais. This good and great man, dr: awing his 
inspirations from his earnest commisseration: for the unhappy people whose 
oppression he has championed so boldly, and at great sacrifice ; this gen- 
uine Christian pointed out, as though passing before his vision, all the fr ight- 
ful catastrophes that were fermenting in the bosom of time. Yet, marvel- 
lous, neither he, nor any, could discover in any quarter, a symptom that 
promised the return of a Bonaparte. An illustrious person said to me im- 
patiently one day, ‘don’t talk to me of Lonis Bonaparte ; believe me, were 
the Emperor to come back again, France would turn her back upon him!” 

What does all this mean? Can a foreigner, from occasional visits, have 
acquired better knowledge of I’rance than her own statesmen possess, or am 
I quite unconsciously gifted with some preternatural power of second-sight, 
that penetrates where mortal vision isat fault. ‘The mystery lies not so deep. 
I regarded things with the clear, strong gaze of an American eye, and not 
through the false lens of prejudice and interest, which distorts everything to 
the European view. ‘The upper classes of France, at both epoclis that I 
have named, enjoyed the power and wealth of the state; they believed 
themselves in permaneut possession, and through every channel of influence, 
the press, the tribune, the exchange, they commanded, or bribed the con- 
stant repetition of this fallacy. They were their own dupes, and holding Paris, 
as they thought, under m: irtial control, they believed all France to be help- 
lessly urder their feet. Amid the music of their feasts, or the noise of their 
orgies, they heard not the groans, nor heeded the execrations of their victims, 
the masses. At times, misgivings, no doubt, seized them like a night-chill, 
and contracted their nerves with fright; but they fell to counting the army, 


* Great events are before us. 
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400,000 strong, and treble that number of staunch National Guards. But 
there were two things they never took into calculation, which would have 
brought tiem as it did me, to different conclusions—truth, and the power of 
the people. An American abroad must not go to the journals of the day, if 
he would truly know the state of things. In England they represent a class; 
in France a coterie; in the rest of Kurope, till late ly, a despot. He must 
consult history first, nor be misled by the prejudices of the writer, for they 
are all bought, and have all falsified at so much a line from C harlemagne to 
now. Let him merely sift out the facts and inter for himself... When, thus 
armed, he had best go into the streets, dive into dark cellars, or wing his 
way to dizzy garrets, and talk with the people. He may then read books, 
speeches, : and newspapers, and laugh at their presumption and ignorance, 

without falling into pit-falls, dug for the uuwary, and which sooner or Jater 

become the graves of their own authors—vide, the Revolution of February 
last. 

But what has all this to do with the title of this article? A great deal, 
as will be seen directly. T’o sum up, I have shown hastily, that ‘ the best 
informed circles” in France had no er in 45 or’47, not the least, 
of any change whatever, and least of all, of a revolution. Again, neither 
party, mon: uchical or republican, nor yet most intelligent of their leaders, 
dreamt as possible amid all the 1 vagaries of events, that Louis Napoleon 
would ever review the National Guard as sovereign of France. They would 
just as lief have expected the statue of the emperor in the Place Vendome 
to walk dowm the stairs of its own pedestal and set off for the 7 willeries.— 
For my own part, once convinced that a revolution was inevitable, I could 
discover no other than a Bonaparte that would be called to head it. The 
people were resolved, when once more at work, to make a final riddance of 
Bourbons, younger branches and elder; to tear the whole dynastic tree up 
by the roots, and cast it into the fire—nothing less, perhaps more. Now, 
what was so likely, if only for the romance of the thing, and the masses like 
stage effects, if they are true ones, than that they would shout again that 
mighty name that startled Louis XVIIL. from his slee ‘p one night, and swept 
him over the frontiers of France the next day. Well, it has all come to 
pass. The heir of that name, how fantastic is fate, has entered the very por- 
tal to power, which the emperor passed, as he laid it down forever. Yes, 
he is a tenant for a term of yeurs, in legal parlance, of the Elysee National, 
Bourbon no more. But was it only in joke or in vengeance, or from deeper, 
sterner motives, that the masses of France, in spite of the frantic opposition 
of monopolists, sent him there? Does Louis Napoleon Bonaparte under- 
stand their meaning? This is a vital question; for wrapped up in it is his 
own destiny, and the fate of France, and the well-being of the world. 

There is nothing on earth I desire more to know, and there is nothing 
under heaven so worthy the prayers of every friend to liberty and humanity. 
Will it satisfy the popular hope to discourse most eloquent words? No; 
for Lamartine failed there, and who could out-tongue his oratory. Will it 
fill the popular craving to give splendid feasts to troops of hangers-on, that 
would make even roy al proflig: icy remonstrate ! No—again; for Marrast 
has tried that, and discovered that his ideas of a re public “and those of the 
starving people agree not at all. Will it do, todo nothing? A third time. 
No—for Cavaigna ac, a good soldier, and a great orator, and who might have 
achieved immortality, sat cowardly still on his bench of ‘“ Executive Chief,” 
and let monopoly govern whilst he was not ashamed to be its tool. Will so 
many examples of error, hypocrisy, and weakness, and their swift punish- 
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ment, enlighten the President of France, and dictate his policy? I pray 
God it may. His course is plain, and the light of the past shines full upon 
it. It is embraced in a phrase: Down with monopoly, and up with the peo- 
ple. Let him fly this banner from the highest tower of his palace, and the 
shout that will answer it‘will give him nerve for his work, and strike terror 
to the vultures that have fattened so long on the nation’s vitals. ‘hese are 
the men, who have spat on the name of Bonaparte, for they hated, becauss 
they fearedit Oh! let them not be disappointed in their worst imaginings. 
To listen to them would be folly ; to compromise with them would be ruin. 
Reform, then—real, evident and sweeping reform, that is the mission of the 
President. Politics, finance, and commerce, these are the labors the modern 
Hercules must undertake: it is in these fields of civil conflict that the new 
Bonaparte must win his victories, and where only the glory of Austerlitz canbe 
surpassed. ‘he task is immense, far greater than any his gigantic uncle ever 
performed, for he vanquished with the whole nation at his back, enemies 
from without; it isa different enterprise to contend with divided forces 
agiinst traitors to the people from within. But, with five-sixths of the masses 
with him, who will oppose him? Why, every politician who loves power ; 
ever) capitalist, who dotes on usury; and every manufacturer, who thrives 
on monopoly. With the wealth of the state in their hands, they will buy 
orators and journalists, who will rant lustily for their pay-sake—mere sound 
and fury. But the commercial aristocracy of France have not only the 
national wealth in their grip, but still hold the political power. What a 
farce is the new constitution of Armand Marrast & Co. It is ‘worse ; it is an 
impudent cheat that ought, nay will, stamp them as the most arrant political 
tricksters that this century of prolific fraud has sent forth. In the name 
of the people—what an outrage—the Bourgeois Aristocracy of the National 
Assembly ordained a constitution, which confers on its astute authors nearly 
all the powers of government. This deceitful instrument decrees a single 
assembly which monopoly can corrupt with its wealth or control by its talent 
What laws will ever be contrived the re, but for their own benefit, and the im- 
poverishment of the people. It sets up for form’s sake, an Executive, who has 
power to sanction legal pillage—none to oppose it. The judicial power 1s 
strictly limited to the confines drawn around it. There is only one kind of 
constitution under which the people are: safe, and that is where each of 
the co-ordinate branches of government, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial, are equal and independent. ‘Then, they serve as checks on each 
other, and their combination to oppress is alen st impossible. The world 
has seen only one such constitution, and that is our own. All the rest 
have been contrived only to deceive and defraud the nation according to law. It 
is idle to employ other terms, for such chicanery should be boldly branded. 
Nor will [ except from this denunciation the constitutions of Lycurgus, or 
of Solon; for both, whether they meant it, or not, placed the power of the 
state in the sole hands of the aristocracy. Hence the abuses which eventually 
overthrew them, as will happen in our day, to every European constitution 
now existing, the new French, and the old Eng! lish included. Let the con- 
stitution of Armand Marrast be sent forth for ratification to the people, and 
he will learn that the day of jugglery is past in France. Its term is ap- 
proaching, even in England. Here’s political reform for Louis Napoleon ; 
but only the beginning. As for financial reform—the field is too wide, even, to 
touch the threshold. I will return this way again. Now for commercial 
reform. This is the point I have been reaching, perhaps, by a round-about 
way. The present French Tariff is one of the iniquities that centuries of 
abuse has bequeathed to our times; but with this remarkable exception, 
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that whilst old oppressions are mitigated by the increasing knowledge of 
the people, this particular corruption has increased in virulence. I should 
like greatly to put its history fairly before your readers; but it would en- 
croach too seriously on your space. The first tariff for protection dates 
from Colbert, 1664. Before that, duties were levied indiscriminately on 
merchandize going out, as well as entering, France, for the sole purpose of 
supplying royal extravagance. The industry of the nation had perished 
under this v umpire process. Much credit is due to Colbert. He found 
every province in I’rance surrounded with a a of custom-houses, and every 
road and river within, covered with tax-gatherers, who, with lash, chains, 
and prison at command, were more merciless in exaction than highwaymen. 
An article of trade, in passing from the south to the north, ran through 
gauntlet of twenty-four duties. Notwithstanding the fierce resistance of 
the aristocracy, who fattened on these extortions, Colbert rid the greater 
part of France of these outrages; but he introduced another pest, as bad, 
a tariff of protection. In this, too, he had an excuse: England had long 
since inaugurated her ‘‘ Mercantile System,” which, in a word, consisted 
in exporting all she could produce, and prohibiting the entry of the pro- 
duets of all other nations. This selfish o icy, equally opposed to the per- 
manent prosperity of a nation, and the lappiness of mankind, had been 
naturally imitated by Holland and Spain ; aaa Colbert, in self-defence, i in- 
troduced the system in France. How strange, that the United States, 
whose special mission is to correct the follies and abuses of monarchies, 
should have adopted the same false and unjust policy. England, which 
taught it to all other nations, is at length overtaken by a righteous retribution : 
she now begs for Free Trade, on her bended knees. Colbert, by his privi- 
leges to capitalists, built up manufactures in France, and gave to an agricul- 
tural country this artificial source of gain. This tariff laste d, more or less 
altered, till 1791, when the Constituent Assembly of the revolution abol- 
ished it, for a system far more liberal and sound. Though not without 
some defects, the tariff of the first revoluulion was conceived in a spirit en- 
lighted and humane. Respecting, to a certain limit, the national interests 
already established, it ordained that all food, and all raw materials, should 
be admitted free. It declared that commerce was the tie between nations, 
and that no fabrication, however important, reguired for its success, even 
at its origin, more than a moderate duty. It recognized, to its eternal ho- 
nor, that no tariff was legal, on any community, but one of revenue, and its 
heaviest demands, twenty-five per cent. fell on objects of luxury. The sway 
of Napole on followed; and, in an evil hour for his own fame, and the pros- 
perity of the French people, he took it in his head to open a war of tariffs 
on England. He closed France and the continent he controlled hermeti- 
cally against all English productions: and whilst he ruined the masses of 
both countries, he strengthened the aristocracy of all, which led in the end to 
his own downfall. The Bourbons came back in ISI6, and what chance 
had the starving masses from tyrants in the flush of triumph, and with an 
army of Cossacks to enforce their persecutions? ‘The outrageous enact- 
ments of the Emperor, which, in the rage of war, had been levelled against 
the English, were now turned against the people ee Instead of 
repealing them, the heartless Bourbons went on yea after year, inc reasing 
their spoils by adding duty on duty. Food and liek: ; light and air; rai- 
ment and lodging ; every article to relieve the nec essities, or afford a el 
to poverty, was taxed higher and higher, till the labor of day and night 
could scarcely procure a subsistence. The persecutions that the early 
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Christians underwent at the hands of the Infidels and barbarians, are light, 
compared to the cruelties of the Bourbon government of France, up to 
1830. The moderate taxation of Colbert had a legitimate olject—the 
prosperity of France; but the sole end of the Restoration, regardless of the 
wretchedness of the people, was only to fill its coffers, and those of its fa- 
vorites, the clergy, the nobility, and their mistresse s—the same court-gang 
whom the first revolution scattered. ‘There is alimit to human sufferance ; 
and the whirlwind came a second time. The Revolution of 1830 swept off 
the elder Bourbon; and another—there are plenty more yet—stept into his 
place. Will it be believed, that the same abominable traffic in plunder 
yas still maintained ; and capitalists and manufacturers hared with Louis 

Philippe and his ministers the same unrighteous gains tha t the two revolu- 
tions had in vain denounced? Is it wonderful that socialism rears its Medusa 
head, and shakes its serpent curls at all governiment, declaring, with 
the fanatic Proudhon, “ that all property is robbery ?” And verily, property 
acquired by the labor vf the majority, and appro pri ited to themselves by 
the craft and force of a heartless and unprine ipled minority, is rob bery 
in the sight of God and man. Laws like these, violate that eternal stand- 
ard of right, which even the Heathens ecknéwledead. Suum curque tribu- 
ere,* was the mandate of Justinian ; whilst the greatest Roman of them all, 
Cicero, invoked against the tyranny of the ancient world that rule of 
strict justice, which alone can bind man to his fellow, and which, in a 
strain of glowing eloquence, that ages have not weakone d, he declares is 
not one thing at Rome, and another at Athens, alia nunc, alia posthac, 
sed omnes ge tes, et omni tempore, una lex, et sempiterna, et immortalis 
continebit 2+ 

It will be the everlasting glory of Louis Napoleon to break down these 
infamous enactments. That he has the humanity to attempt it, I feel sure ; 
but that he has the iron-will to accomplish it, is what all are waiting to see. 
The struggle will be tremendous; for the monster monopoly will not be 
crushed without a fierce resistance. _ Already has it cowed two of the first 
men in France—Lamartine, and Cavaignac. For neither had the courage 
to raise their hands! Will a Bonaparte fall back in fear? I cannot be- 
lieve it. Does Louis Napoleon want an inceative? Let him reflect on 
these, out of a thousand similar facts :— 

That not one jaw for the direct benefit of the. people was passed by the 
government of Louis Philippe. 

That a man in France can neither produce, or consume, without paying 
for the privilege all the profits of his labor. 

That the people must buy what is dear and bad, for the excessive gain of 
monopolists, instead of what is cheap and good, for their own benefit. 

That an unproductive class of three millions are supported by govern- 
ment at the expense of the rest.t 


* To every man his own. 
+ Enforcing now what it forbids hereafier, but binding on all nations, at all times—con- 
stant, immutable, and eternal.—Cicero—fragment quoted by Lactantins. 

t In corroboration of the Bourbon system of government, I will mention a single fact 
stated to me by an American gentleman, C. F. Moulton, Esq., who has profitably em- 
ployed his residence in France, in acquiring a thorough knowledge of her condition, and 
deplores, with all intelligent persons, the immovab le folly an d obduracy of ber public 
men, who shrug their shoulders at remonstrances, and refuse all reform. He says, that 
“In the small village of Sucy, just adjoini ng his country estate, a government annuaily 
gathers a tax of 40,000 frances, of which it expends 250 there, and carries the balance off 
to Paris. Nor will it allow the villagers to exercise any municipal privilege, as lighting 
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It is useless to go on—volumes would be required. What is the plain 
remedy? it’s not to be found in the new constitution of the hypocrite 
Marrast, who thinks he has tricked the people, by calling his spurious work 
republican ; nor is it to be looked for in the qui ickeries of Socialis sm, which 
hawks about its clap-trap “rights of labor’ and “ principles of associa- 
tion,” without having ever yet displayed the smallest correct knowledge ot 
either. The President of France, if he seeks the good of the nation, 
lower and upper classes together; if he would save his country from a se- 
ries of catasirophes, that will sicken the historian to record; if he would 
sanctify his name with a halo of pure renown—let him begin simply by 
demanding the immediate revival of the trve republican laws of 1791. This 
will be a test of his sincerity, and a death-blow to his enemies. Let him 
proclaim to the masses who elev: ited him, that this is his wish, and then 
we will see if the supple tools of Armand Marrast, in the National Assem- 
bly, dare oppose him. 

It is some consolation to the friends of the people in France, and out of 
it, to know that there are men neither blind nor foolish; men of talent 
who are honest ; men of position who are humane. The Duke of Harcourt, 
doubly noble by title and by nature, is such aman. I was much honour- 
ed by his attentions during the winter of 1847. He was then President of 
the ‘‘ Free Trade Society,’’ which, with the permission of the police, and on 
condition of very proper behaviour, was allowed by Louis Philippe to as- 
semble once a month in Paris. T be Duke of Harcourt is of the best aris- 
tocratit blood in France, and yet he is the champion of the people. His pro- 
perty is for the most part in a state monopoly, yet he demands equal laws, 
and free trade for all. He might have com 1manded any post of honour or 
emolument in the gift of Louis Philippe; but he spurned both at the 
price of his self-respect, and the sacrifice of the people. In the Chamber 
of Peers, in the midst of the venal pack which obeyed, like a spaniel, the 
insolent orders of its royal master, he, the noblest of them all, stood daunt- 
lessly up, and cried, ‘“‘ Liberty for Poland—Free Trade for the French 
peo ple, ” till his voice was drowned in the murmurs and shouts of the sham- 
ed and enraged tools around him. 

The first time | met this intrepid patriot was under circumstances curl- 
ous enouch to be related. J was dining at the hosp table mansion of the 
Marquis de Boissy, also an indomitable opponent of Louis Philippe’s go- 
vernment. but unlike the Dake of Hareourt, no friend to Free Trade. He 
made no secret of his opposition, for his gr alth lying in iron mines, 
he feared the removal of protection. The rquis had assembled at his 
table on the day in question some of the loftiest historical names in rance. 
The Rohans, the Tremonilles, the Montmorencys; Princes, Ambassadors, 
and Marshals of France. A plain American Ww s almost dazzled by the 
olitter of stars, ribbonds, and titles. To meet a Democrat in such a scene, 
and he a Duke, was really so singular a thing that I record it as a social 
phenomenon to marvel at. Democracy is all very well in the United 
States, where aristocracy is a “ thing of shreds and patches,” without pri- 
vilege, ancestry, or prestige of any sort. ‘To be a democrat here is to be 
neither a wonder, or a martyr. It is another matter in Europe; even in 
France, when three revolutions have stript off its gewgaws, but jeft it power 
and wealth. 
and re pairing their streets, erecting public buildings or improvements. This, the 
central government at Paris claims the sole right to do, and the right not to do. Such is 
the state of all the villages of France; and how can the situation of the masses improve 
under such a regime ?” 
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On being presented to the Duke of Harcourt, I was struck not so much 
at the unaffected ease and simplicity of his manners, as charmed with the 
peculi: ir frankness, and fearless expression of his countenance. ‘The follow- 
ing conversation ensued :—After some general remarks, I expressed ‘ very 
deep interest in the fortunes of the Society over which he presided, whose 
exertions tended not only to serve his own country, but equally to promote 
the welfare . all em sg 

Free trade I regard,” he replied, ‘‘ as the cause of all nations, as well 
y aid 
the other. Nothing could be simpler or more indisputable than the facts 
which might be adduced in vcr of the principle of commercial liberty, but 
it was a discouraging task to reason with men, who, from a narrow view of 
their intersts, closed their ears to truth. The position of free-traders in 
France was an awkward, and almost a desperate one. ‘They stood between 
the ignorant prejudices of the people, and the determined opposition of the 
monopolists, who employed the most unscrupulous misrepresentations to de 
feat them. If they pro posed sit h modifications of our abominable tariff as 
would relieve agriculture, and facilitate manufactures, a shout was raised 
that France was to be sacrificed to foreign competiti n. Ifthey endeavored 
to improve the commercial relations with England, knowing how much 
their mutual _ sts di pended on every facility being given to their trade 
with each other, and did the Enclish government, throuch their solicitations 
make any condi atory offer courage France to similar judicious demon- 
strations, ) P pul ir suspicions were diligently aroused against ‘‘sonfe t 
laid snare of Perfide Albion.’’ ‘Take care,” is the hypocritical cry of 
our iaaeatialets: “if En 


1 


obtain some underhand advantage. Receive nents from thet hands: 


as the true interest o 7 rance. oe benefitted one must necessaril 


tland offer you an appare rain, it is only to 
there’s poison in them—7Z7 Danaos, et wa ferentes. “Yo su will be 
undone, and France is lost if you make the smallest compromise with our 
jealous and treacherous rival.” These cl: rs, absurd as they are, greatly 
embarrass us; for we run the risk of being regarded as the English party, 
or as lacking in zeal for nati a 

‘+ But if I understand aught of the purposes of the French free-traders,’ 
I remarked. hey ha no intention to throw the country open to a free 
race of c mi} iol ” 

“ Certainly not,” said th uke; ‘* England has immense advantage: 
over us—not so mut in natural resources, as in the superior wisdom of 
her legislation. ‘the three great ne ‘manufactures, raw materials 
capital, and labor, her condition is not absolutely so much better than ours 
that by imitating her enlighten icy we may not rival and surpass her. 
First, of raw 1 rial—if we are inferior, it ir own fault. Our super- 
ficies to that of En d as five hree: yet her agriculture is so much 
beyond ours, that her ductions are one-fifth more. Our mineral resources, 
too, of iron and coal, are comple y fever pias by their extravagant price 
They belon 
have converted them into a1 nopol| 
said, who is, you know, a heavy proprietor of iron mines. He pronounces 
us theorists and Utopists, and, smiling at explanation, proof, or remon- 
strance, he threatens to vote us down without mercy. If you were to go 
through this company, they would all respond in the same way. Every one 
stands resolutely inf front of his own particular interest, and will defend it 
to the last. As regards foreign material, we might command it to any 
extent we pleased. England has gained, besides, greatly upon us by het 


to the men wio Inané rlaw 3 nd who, by prol ibitory duties, 
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financial contrivances; in reducing, for instance, the rates of interest,* and 
by her banking facilities, she has given immense impetus to her industry. 
But I see no difficulty in adding to our capital by similar means, if our 
capitalists did not oppose every improvement likely to diminish their present 
profits. Finally, as to labor, it is cheaper with us; and were it p ssible to 
lower our whole system of grievous taxation on artieles of the first neces- 
sity, whilst the people’ s situation would thus be much improved, we might 
easily afford to undersell in certain products al] other nations.” 

‘I observe, Mons. le Duc, that your adversaries, the Protectionists, 
resort to the shallow trick of boasting that England h is thriven greatly on 
their favorite system ; and they quote every day abundant figures to prove, 
that for the last twenty years France has made immense strides in pros- 
perity.”’ 

‘Yes, nothing can be more true; but who has gained by the increased 
industry of the people? Are they any better in pocket or condition for all 
this improvement in our production? No; it has gone entirely into the 
coffers of our monopolists, or pr anoworn, if they prefer the term, and the 
unfortunate people starve amid the plenty they create. ‘There is no panacea 
for these evils but in free trade; and if another revolution is to be avoided, 
commercial reforms of a sweeping character must be adopted whilst it is 
yet time.’’ 

“ That is a very striking remark,” I eee ‘and exactly confirms my 
views, that the discontent of the people arises more from the misery of their 
situation than any love of mere politic alchange. What matters it to them 
whether King, Em peror, or President reign, if their daily life is still pot- 
soned by careyor pine hed by want? The pw y of ia King is inconceivable : 
for if he lightened the social condition of the masses, he might follow up his 
political encroachments with impunity. But in seeking to improve the 
trade with England, M. le Duc, you have a serious obstacle in the ancient 
and inflammatory prejudices of the people, so easily fanned up against you 
by your unscrupulous opponents. No such difficulties, happily, stand in 
your way as regards the United States, and I trust you will persevere zea- 
lously in your enlightened efforts to improve the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries, whose interest and sympathies run in the same 
channel.’’ 

‘* [ rejoice to say that is true,” answered the Duke; 
well aware that no sentiments exist amongst us towards your great Republic 
other than the warmest and sincerest. I am sensible that an infinite deal 
may be done to improve the trade of the two countries, whose opposite 
wants can be so —n intageously supplied by each other. I am perfectly 
aware that our duties on American st iples, as cotton and tobacco, are much 

he main support of our manufacturers, and 
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too heavy. Your cotton is t 
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* The French Government pays 5 per cent. on their public debt, whic} they affect now 
and then a desire to reduce to 3 per cent.; but out of regard for the cap talists who sup- 
port them, they still keep it up. If the state pay 150,000,000 francs as interest at 5 per 
cent., it might save 60,000,000, or two-fifths, by paying 3 per cent., the English rate of 
interest, on their debt. The laboring classe s of France, who pay the entire taxation, 
direct and indirect, are thus annually =: of this enormous amount, which goes into 
the elutted poe kets of the capitalist by the conniv: ince of the Government 

t Perhaps the most odious tax of Frane fall ng directly on the con sumptio n of the poor 
is the Octroi, which is imposed at the gates of all the cities of France, on all liquors, pro- 
visions, fuel, fodder, building materials, &c. &c. No less than 1450 villages suffer under 
the same barbarous relic of former op pression. It can be seen at a glance, that by mono- 
poly the necessaries of life may be raised entirely beyond the means of the poor, or ren- 


dered so dear as to absorb all their ear nings 
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were we wise, we should adopt the English policy, and remove the duty 
altogether, as they have lately done. Fortunately for us, cotton is not a 
native plant. else it would be seized on by monopoly, and become doubly 
scarce and dear. What should be said of a system which impiously wars 
against the goodness of Providence, and robs a country of the natural boun- 
ties meant to bless ahd enrich it. Under a more enlightened tariff, the 
importation of your tobacco might be vastly increased to the advantage of 
our treasury, and to the improvement of the quality in use. Grain, too, I 
believe, might be made an extensive subject of trade to our mutual profit 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to contribute all in my power, 
either through the society I am connected with, or in the C hamber of 
Peers, towards a complete revision of our commercial conventions with the 
United States.” 

“The thanks of both countries are due to you,” I re plied ‘d, “for your 
ready and disinterested exertions to promote their best interests. The 
commercial policy of the Democratic Party, now in power, constantly and 
wisely seeks te improve the growth of tr: de wv ith all countries, by reduc- 
tions of customs duties ; and from my personal knowledge of the disposi- 
tions of their leading men, they would readily support any similar move- 

ment on your part. I will send you to-morrow a letter on this important 
subject, just received from one of our ablest statesmen,* who has given, 
perhaps, more than any other of our public men, his attention to our trade 
with France. You will see that hec ompl: ins W armly of the unconcilliating 
course of your government in maintaining such hich rates against our 
staples, and intimates that a resentful sense of this treatment mainly led to 
the late aggravation of our tariff against you.” 

“Tt is natural, I grant,” said the Duke, ‘that you should show impa- 
tience at our blind and intolerant policy, though it is an additional difficulty 
in the path of us, who seek on ly to bring the country toa proper sense of its 
interest. Our opponents heartil ly rejoice at every new misunderstanding 
with foreign nations, which it is their chief aim to provoke. But your 
public men should reflect more justly on the situation of our affairs Such 
is the extravagant expenditure of our government, that every means of 
revenue is grasped at to meet the requirements of our enormous budget. 
It is in the extent of this unjustifiable waste that arguments are always 
found to level at every proposition of reform. ‘ peerene the confusion of 
a deficient revenue,’ exclaim our protectionists, and public opinion is thus 
adroitly entrapped.” 

* It isenough to inspirea suspicion,” [ remarked, “ that the Budget isthus 
yearly overloaded, in order to have a pretext for keeping up prohibition 
But there may be political i, as well as commercial motives at the bottom of this 
repulsive policy of the present government ; and were all this \ 
dering of the public funds avoided, what useful and mutually beneficial in- 
novations might be introduced ? Might you not = in your support, Mon- 
sieur le Duc, the successful example of Sir Robert Peel, who, since 1842 
has freed 500 articles entirely from duty, and p artially relieved 700 more, 
anticipating any possible damage to the revenue by a just tax on property.” 


vanton squan- 


* I referred to the Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, whose remarks on the commercial inter- 
ests of the two countries were considered so valuable and interesting, that the Dnke of 
Harcourt begged to read his letter before the next meeting’of the Society of Free Trade. 

tThe Badget of the vear 1847, demands a sum of fifteen ndred millions. Napoleon 
ed millions& 
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What a comment on the shameful prodigality of the government of Louis 
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“ Nothing, certainly, could be more conclusive,” he replied ; ‘‘ and the very 
tax you mention is ordained in our charter, which prescribes, ‘that every 
Frenchman shall contribute in proportion to his fortune to the expenses of 
the state.’ Yet this clause remains a dead letter; and were we to point 
to its efficacy in England, our protectionists would tell us, that she was no 
guide for France, and make their usual appeal to natfonal prejudices. It 
is idle to enlarge on this subject. On every side the absurdity and cruel- 
ties of our tariff outrage reason, and shock the dullest sensil ility. Of 
the former may be cited, an army of forty thousand custom-house officers, 
who cannot prevent, if they do not connive at, an enormous contraband 
trade ; and of the latter, | may refer to the duties which have ruthlessly cut 
off the importation of cattle. It is stated, that out of our population of 35 
millions, something like 24 millions, rarely, if ever, eat meat. Innumera- 
ble facts like these should stimulate every lover of the popular cause to put 
forth all his energies ; and I am sure every triumph of ours over the heart- 
less selfishness we have to contend against, will be hailed with exaltation by 
your generous-hearted people. In fine, let me indulge the hope, that your 
commercial country will be on its gu: rd against the specious pretexts that 
would direct her legislation to the support of class interests. Your manu- 
facturers can have nothing to fear from competition with any mation, but 
least of all, with France. I cannot believe that a sordid love of gain has 
already so deadene d their patriotic love of the national welfare, as to unite 
them in a sullen opposition to a close commercial union with their old ally, 
who, of all European nations, is the only one that regards your growth 
without jealousy, and rejoices heartily in the promise of your future 
greatness.” * 

Frequent opportunities occurred after this, of meeting this estimable man, 
and on all occasions he gave e apressio n, W ith even more warmth, to simi- 
lar opinions. ‘There can be no doubt, that so much good sense and cor- 
rect feeling will be sincerely appre | to whenever his sentiments may be 
read. The popular feeling of our country run deep and strongly in favor 
of France, and the efforts of our government, no matter of what party, to 
improve our commercial and friendly connection with the nation, whose 
right arm so promptly supported us in our first great struggle, would meet 
with universal favor. Above all,no unjust recrimination should be ex- 
pressed at the want of reciprocity on the part of France; for look at the 
real condition of that unhappy country? The government is controlled by 
aclass of protectionists, who, like the nobles and price sts of yore, divide 
amongst themselves the profits of their system, and heap their shameless 
expenditures on the aching backs of the people, who, ona hand and foat, 
with novoice in the laws, and without means to make their sufferings 
known, are forced to perish in silence, or driven to the sanguinary remedy 
of Revolution.t 

All honor to the Duke of Harcourt, who, regardless of his interests, and 

_braving the prejudices of his order, gives the weight of his name, position, 
and fortune, to the propagation of those sound doctrines of commercial 


*T should remind the reader that, in translating into E ng lish, and writing from recol- 
‘ection, I do a double injustice to the finely-expre d sentiments of the noble Duke. 

t The revolution of February last, proves how little availed “ e anxious efforts of 
the Free Trade Society to save the Dynasty and prevent the f } il tumults that have 
occurred. It i & Meter for te people that it should be so, for they tee obtained a 
power over their o essors inthe right of univer al suffrage, that it will be their own 


fault if they fail to sae oy to their own ad 
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equality, in which he rightly beholds the preservation of order, and the re- 
demption of the masses. 

I can hardly close this article more gracefully, or with more advantage 
to your readers, Mr. Editor, than by adding a letter [ had the honour to 
receive from the Duke of Harcourt, and which I afterwards begged his 
permission to publish, It displays, in the fullest light, not only his rare in- 
telligence, his eloquence, but hie ardent disposition to labour at all times, 
and in every way for the benefit of France , and the happiness of mankind. 


Paris, 13th April, 1847 

Ithank you, sir, for the journal you were so good as to send me.* The 
article alluded to, [ like very much; first, because it speaks well of you, and 
next, because it presents a very just appreciation of the actual state of the 
nations of Europe. I think with you that commercial interests are every 
where destined to play a grand part, and to supercede the selfish and deceit- 
ful diplomacy of the old dynasties. 

The treaties of commerce that have been made up to this time, have 
almost always been a game, where the most skilful got the advantage, and 
where the party dupedgw is always seeking to escape. Commercial liberty, 
on the contrary, profits both sides, and at this day has become a prime 
necessity. The general desire of our improved condition and augmented 
wealth, has every where given an enormous impulsion eee which 
is every day increasing, and nations sinkin g under the weight of their pro- 
ducts, feel that their greatest want is in markets, It is not to treaties that 
they can look to find them—the base is too fragile, and good faith too 
rarely accompanies them. It isto freedom of exchanges that they must 
finally turn, for there only will be discovered a foundation sufficiently 
stable ane real, which equi alizes the production to the demand, which estab- 
lishes relations of equality and complete confidence between all countries, 
and thus permane ‘ntly guarantees the peace of the world. 

In contributing his best efforts to this end, each one of us, on our different 
sides of the ocean, I believe, serves the cause of humanity. I shall always 
be happy to talk with you on these great subjects; and you will find me 
every day, from 12 to 1 o’clock, at my residence, or it will give me great 
pleasure to call on you. 

Acc ept the assurance of my best sentiments. 
Harcourt. 


*This refers toa copy of the Courier des Etats Uuis of New-York, in which its Editor, 
M. Gaillardet, commented with great ability on an article 1 published in the Democratic 
Review of June, 1846, in which Lintroduced a remarkable le ter, addressed to me by the 


celebrated Richard Cobden, on the subject of our commercial relations with England. 


1 
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THE WEDDING IN THE GATE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Tue Rocky Mountains are but the northern link and continuation of 
the great Andes chain—that matchless chain, which cuts the Equator, 
and bisects the globe. And nowhere throughout the entire length of this 
vast range, imbedded, as it is, in the bosom of every zone, does nature of- 
fer to the eye any grander scenery than the hoary heights of our own 
Rocky Mountains, mailed in m: arble, and hs oded with snow. I popular 
apprehension, these latter are commonly considered as one immense geolo- 
gical mass. ‘This is the remote view, and correct only as a rude and 
sweeping generalization. A closer scrutiny immediately detects three ex- 
tensive and characteristic divisions. First, there is the main eastern range, 
or Rocky Mountains proper, rising on a base 8 e hundred miles broad, 
and running from the Sterva de los Mimbres, in New Mexico, to the blue 
ice of the Arctic Ocean, pe haps f uth er, te the extreme summit ofthe frozen 
pole. Then again, there is the middle, or Cascade range, which takes the 
name of “ Nevada,” in Alta California, ie nae from the Gulf of 
Pearls, once called “ the Vermillion Sea,” away into the snows of Russian 
America. Lastly, there is the coast range, low, but strong—the barrier that 
baffles the surges of the Pacific. 

If we include i in our survey the entire slopes of this amazing trifureated 
group, the transverse line through the whole plane of its »is more than 
two thousand miles in length. ‘The curves of its surface, also, are remark- 
ably contradistinguished from all other mountainous regions within the do- 
main of geogr °P yhy ; and could the totality of its features be daguerreotyped 
on a scale sufliciently large, the picture would astonish the world. On the 
eastern alata we would see far-reaching rivers, winding like silver threads 
on the emerald boribe rs of immeasurable prairies. There is the country of 
the Camanches, Pawnees, and valiant Sioux. To the west, we behold 
streams, which are torents, dashing with the roar of thunder through enor- 
mous caverns, ¢ aping in the white foam of cataracts down mural cliffs, 
whose lofty uae * battle with the caer Here, too, is soo great basin, 
with its snow-bound rim of sky-piercing mountains, its mysterious lake, and 
mighty plains of sand and salt, and rivers, that send no tri bets to the sea 
Here the mirage of the desert revels in the splendor of optical illusion ; and 
gigantic spectres dog the footsteps, and imitate the motions of the bewilder- 
ed traveller from daylight till dark. This vast western declivity is the home 
of the Apaches, the Ut ths, the brave Walla-wallas, the Snakes, and count- 
less hordes of ferocious Diggers. In the centre, we see the principal wall 
of granite, with its soaring pinnacles, like Titanic bastions, bristling on high, 
or utterly lost from the view in the deep azure of the celestial vault. 
Beneath the beetling brows of these, icy lakes expand and fathomless cana- 
das yawn, into which no beam of sun or stars shall find its way till the 
shock of doom. Here roam the ruthless Blackfeet and warlike Crows; 
while around the wandering hunter, the braves of tribes without a name 
skim the frozen crust, sliding on their snow-shoes, swift as the winged 
Winds, 

Everywhere, also, scattered at intervals, cresting the mountain, and 
shooting above the plain, the field of our picture presents those extraordi- 
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nary buttes-unique, without a parallel in the topography of the world. Some 
display the outlines of old feudal castles, with turrets and spires glistening in 
the sun; others assume the shape of colossal columns, surmounted by 
domes of black basalt, or cupolas of snowy marble. The whole vista wears 
the appearance of enchantment, as if some poet’s wild dream had been rea- 
lized in the form of imperishable stone. 

The range throughout is subject to the most appalling storms. At such 
times the thunder rattles from peak to peak, riving the cliff, and rending the 
avalanche; and the lightning blazes till the air seems like a burning sea, 
and heaven’s canopy but a vast sheet of fire; while the howling hurricane 
sweeps onwards with the fury of a force, that rocks alone can resist. And 
yet these @nountains boast their white, as well as red inhabitants. Yes, 
there, far as the footsteps of the buffalo and elk, and high as the flight of the 
harbinger bee, in spite of sterile nature and savage man, one thousand 
Anglo-Americans have chosen their permanent abode, where few birds 
dare to build. Avarice, misanthropy, romance, love, disappointment, and, 
perchance, crime, have poured this heterogeneous people of traders, trap- 
pers, and hunters, into such sublime solitudes. And more singular still, s 
intoxicating prove the charms of that wild-wood life, not an instance has oc- 
curred of its ee a4 abandonment, or more than a transient return of the 
exile to civilized and social enjoyment. Yet this is the bloody ground, 
where hecatombs have fallen. Their unburied bones bleach on the desert, 
are flapped by the raven, and gnawed by the wolf. The wailing winds 
murmur, and lonely torrents talk of the dead. Sequestered gorges, and 
solemn rocks, even rivers, are named after the murdered. Each new name 
commemorates a death. But fresh recruits take the places of the perished ; 
and the muster-roll of fearless wanderers always remains full! So sweet is 
the exhilarating gas of mountain ether! 

At first sight, the stupendous rocky chain strikes us as utterly impassable, 
Its arid wastes below, its towering peaks above, seem to inte rpose an ete rnal 
barrier against the weste rly tide of emigration. What pioneer, in his rude 
wagon of wood, with his wife and children, may dare attempt to scale yonder 
Cyclopean wall, guarded, as it is, by whole nations of barbarians? Absurd 
and visionary as such a feat may appear in idea, it has been achieved by 
multitudes, annually, for more than a dozen years. Long before Captain 
Fremont and his party filled the mouth of fame with the rumor of their ex- 
ploits, the bare feet of backwoods boys and girls hi id made tracks in the 
sand of the South Pass, For neither rocks, rivers, or seas, can stay the 

march of the army of American pioneers. The eine, privations, and hard- 
ships of these avant-guards of freedom were sufficient to dismay the most 
heroic hearts, but were powerless to chill the ardor, or check the progress of 
a people, who have expunged the words fear and retreat from the vocabu- 
lary of their land’s language. Brave first pioneers, ye deserved a rich re- 
ward; and now, ye are rewarded. The first flash of the great gold mines 
is yours. 

The incidents of the following story, related to the author by one of the 
actors in its thrilling scenes, present a brief but vivid picture of the dan- 
gers to which the earliest adventurers were usually exposed : 

On the evening of the 4th of July, 1844, two families of emigrants might 
be seen tented for the night at ‘ the Pacific Spring,” on the main trail from 
Missouri to Oregon and Upper California. They had left Independence, 
the common point of departure, and then one thousand miles be hind them, 
in company with a much more numerous band. But dissensions had oc- 
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curred, as must always happen in the absence of government, or executive 
physical force, and the voluntary organization split into fragmen ts, which 
latter, however, continued to roll onwards, like the broken pieces of a flying 
ball, under the impetus of their original projection. ‘These two families, 
disgusted with the obstinacy and riotous spirit of their Caries had de- 
termined to advance alone ; and being provided with excellent teams, and 
many loose mules and oxen, so as to rest their animals by ene changes 
in the wearing service of their journey, they had been enabled to reach the 
first fountain which mingles its waters with the western ocean—and hence 
called ‘‘the Pacific Spring,” some ten days sooner than the remainder of 
the band. ‘Thus they were in no danger of being surprised in the Sierra 
Nevada by the premature fall of autumnal snow, a most dreadful contingency, 
which pioneers are most anxious to avoid. 

But the forward movement of so diminutive a party was hazardous in the 
extreme. In all, they numbered only a dozen persons ; four of these were 
small children, and the rest adults of opposite sexes, in equal proportions, 
Their energy, prudence, and perseverance, in spite of the hostile and thiev- 
ish savages that hovered around their w ay, had carried them safely thus far, 
half the distance of their route of two thousand miles, and would probably 
have borne them to the settlements of the Sacramento, had not a casualty 
intervened, as unexpected as it was impossible to foresee or resist. 

In the mean time, the little band, not conscious of the impending danger, 
appeared to be in the happiest mood, cooked their frugal — over a fire 
of *‘ buffalo chips,’’ amidst jokes, !aughter, and scraps of forest song, and 
indulged the while in the brightest anticipations as to “ the promised land” 
before them 

About sunset, a youth and maiden strolled from their camp, and ascended 
one of those tall elevations, which overlook and command the celebrated 
“South Pass.’’ The view opened into indescribable grandeur and solemn 
desolation. Immense plains and measureless mountains extended wide as 
the circumference of sight, and the whole glittered in the red rays of even- 
ing. as if sprinkled with a baptism of burning gold. But the finest point in 
the glorious perspective was the noble Pass itself—that great gate in the 
mountain wall—so easy of ascent, that a railway might be run without exca- 

vation, to the very key of its gentle arch, and so exceedingly broad, that all 
the armies on the globe might deploy within its area, and neither wing of 
their mighty line wouid touch the edge of its enormous gap. 

The lovers, (for such they were, ) looked till they were lost in emotions 
of sublimity, aud in blended ec stacy and devout awe pressed involuntarily 
closer to each other. ‘Then their two hearts throbbed together as one, and 
the musical beats of their warm life-pulses became a chime and choral an- 
them, for they saw the name of nature’s God sculptured on the mute marble 
of ten thousand rocks. What mattered it, that both were indigenous pro- 
ducts of the far frontier, and clothed in smoke-tinted leather, and coarse- 
threaded home-spun ? That did not bar them from love and worship, any 
more than from dew and sunshine. He was brave above fear, and she was 
beautiful be yond words, Hence their love was youth’s necessity—as natural 
as the emission of odor from flowers, or as the coming of flowers at the call 

of May. 

“What a grand church for our wedding!” whispered Henry, as they 
gazed down on their white canvass tents, beside ‘‘ The Pacific Spring,” 
whence arose the tinkling melody of mule-bells, and the ringing merriment 
of children’s voices. 
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; soul w as in her eye ; but she answered only with a smile and ¢ 


Emma’s 
blush. 

‘You remember your promise,” continued Henry, 
ago, at the Grand Island of the Platte, to be my bride at the first fountain 
flowing towards California; and there it is. ‘That sweet spring sends its 
icy rill to Green River, which, lower down, is called the Colorado of the 
West, and empties its waters into the pear!-producing gulf.” 

At the instant, the love rs started, for bot h, at the same time, discovered 
several dark-looking objects in the south, towards that extraordinary butte, 

which has since aienuel ed the name af. «© Jacob’s Tower.” Their first 
thought was of Indians, But a nearer approach of the moving forms dissi- 
pated all apprehension. ‘They appeared to be a herd of elk, leisurely 
the sterile plain. ‘The emigrants were 








< 


made one month 


grazing in the short, wild s we of 
ignorant of the singular fact, that the prairie [ndians frequently assume the 
skins and s shapes of the various animals, and in this strange metamorphoses 
take the unw ary traveller by surprise. 

As twilight gradually deepened over the earth and sky, the youth and 
maiden descended to their camp. Supper was soon despatched, and all 
prepared for the nuptial ceremony. Emma’s father, a Baptist minister, 
officiated as chaplain. It may readily be conceived that few luxuries had 
been provided for the occasion. Such occasions are common among 
pioneer parties. Some delicious buffalo marrow was handed round, and 
supplied the place of sugar-coated cake. There were no torches or torch- 
bearers. But the rising moon made an excellent lamp, and the stars 
resplendent candles. The scene had intense national significance. It was 
a symbol worthy of the profoundest study; for, if emigr see is the pivot 
of American progress, holy matri nony is the ma i-spring of emigration. 
Hence, a wedding among emigrants, in the Gate of the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the Fourth of July, was in itself sublime 

The congratulations of friends were scarcely over, when a dozen Indians 
entered the encampment. Their appearance excited no alarm, as they 
were nearly naked, and entirely destitute of weapons. They said, that they 
were Utahs, and offered for barter a peculiar sort of bread, cor iposed of 
dry seeds of the wild sun-flower and grass-hoppers, in about equal quan- 
tities, pounded, mixed, and parched together. Sueh an article of food 
would, of course, firid no civilized purchasers. Presently these hideous 
savages were joined by a still greater number, all in the same unwarlike 
condition, with the exception of one. This was ahuge, giant-limbed barba- 
rian, in aspect very different from his comrades. <A profusion of matted 
hair hung around his broad shoulders, and a bristling beard covered the lower 


part of his face. His body was clothed in deer-skin, and his ferocious 
countenance seemed al bsolute sly frightful, from the strong ob iquity of his 
little grey eyes. He was obviously a white-man turned savage The 


wretch looked on the emigrants with a sinister expression, boding evil for- 
tune, till his glance fell on the new bride, when his features contracted into 
a diabolical smile. 

At the moment, Emma recognized him, and screamed, “It is Bill 
Moore—the murderer of my brother !” 

Immediately, the outlaw gave a loud whoop—the preconcerted signal— 
and the whole band of Indians sprang like so many mad panthers, and grap- 
pled with the emigrants. The latter, both men and women, resisted with 
the bravery of desperation. ‘The odds, however, was too great; and in a 
brief space, they were all overpowered, tied with cords of bark, and lay 
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helpless on the ground, at the mercy of their captors. Then, at the com- 
mand of their renegade chief, the Utahs broke into pieces all the rifles 
they could find, and prepared to depart, leaving all the males fast bound, 
and carryingwith them the females. The shrie ks of the poor women, as they 
struggled in vain with the naked arms which dragged them aw: ay, were most 
piteous to hear; while the horrors of the hour were increased by the cries 
of children clinging convulsively to the bosoms of their mothers. 

The case seemed hopeless, when a third party arrived on the mournful 
theatre. The brilliant light of the full moon revealed a large company of 
Indians on horseback, dashing rapidly towards the « camp. - They were 
headed by a beautiful young female, dressed in a buck-skin shirt, pantaloons, 
and moccasins, adorned with m: iny tasteful golden ornaments, whose grace- 
ful figure sat upon her fine steed with fairy- lik e ease and elegance. 

‘“Soshones! Soshones!” shouted the Utahs, giving wa Ly toa panic c of 
ungovernable terror, and flying off in all aia leaving their prisoners 
astonished at so strange a deliverance. But there was one who did not let 
go his victim. The refugee, Bill Moore, seized the fainting form of Emma, 
and scaling, with incredible ve locity, a neighboring eminence, disappeared 
with his living burden beyond its tall summit. 

The minute after, the friendly Soshones reached the scene of recent out- 
rage, and cut loose the cords with which the captives had been tied, hand 
and foot. The lovely leader of the Snakes explained, by signs, and some few 
words of broken English, that the commander of the Utahs was 
her husband, and had that morning gone ~ under the pretence of 
hunting, when she was informed, by a comrade, of her false Jo rd’s inten- 
tion to carry off a white woman, during the ae from the South Pass— 
a woman whom he had seen the previous day, on the Sweet Water river, 
and recognize A as one he had loved before his exile among the Indians.— 
This intelligence drove Henry almost distracted ; and, as well as he was 
able, by oestures, he told the other that her husband had borne aw: ay his 
wife, pointed out the course they had taken, and entreated her to pursue 
them, and suffer him to attend the company. 

The dark eyes of the female Soshone lightened with the fires of jealousy 
and revenge. She instantly provided Henry with a fleet horse. He found 
his rifle, which, by good luck, had ese aped the general mutilation, and 
having mounted the hi indy steed of the prairies, the whole band of Snakes 
dashed onwards. Making a short circuit round the hill, over which Bill 
Moore had passed, they soon reached the level’ plain, and obtained a sight 
of the fugitive, who was galloping off on a strong horse, that doubtless had 
been concealed for the present purpose, and the flutter of the white gar- 
ments on the wind proved that the victim was borne in the abhorred rider’s 
lap. * 

The Soshone woman uttered a piercing yell, and the pursuers augmented 
their spee ed to a rate which rapidly diminished the distance betwixt them 
and their object. The chase vexte snded south, in the direction of the spiral- 
shaped butte, now known as ** Jacob’s Tower:” and as the tr. op neared it, 
the felon was not more than one hundred yards ahead. His escape seemed 
impossible, for the rocky structure was of considerable height, and its irre- 
gular sides looked steep as the wails of a house. ‘Hence even the savages 
were astonished, when they beheld Moore leap from his steed, = still 
supporting the weight of his burden, begin to ascend the extraord inary 
butte. He had discovered a narrow and difficult crevice, that enabled him 
to climb to the very top of the precipice. Most of the Snakes, notwith- 
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standing the entreaties of their female leader, drew back, afraid to attempt 
the dangerous elevation. But Henry paused nota moment. Clinging to 
his rifle, he urged his way up the frowning cliff. and by the utmost exer- 
tions, at last succeeded in gaining the dizzy summit. Here an appalling 
spectacle met his eye. Moore having despaired of eluding the pursuit of 
the Soshones, was endeavoring to murder the beautiful Emma. Being 
unprovided with weapons, which he had lost in his hasty flight, the human 
fiend was choaking his captive to death. One bound brought Henry 
within striking distance. He could not take time to cock his rifle. A 
single blow from the os avy iron barrel went crashing through the bones of the 
villain’s skull, and sent him to settle his final account at a bar where the 











court is witness as well as judge. 

Henry, at first, supposed that his young bride wasa corpse. He pressed 
her pale lips to his own. They were covered with white foam, and felt 
chill and frosty. Her blue eyes were closed. Oh! what a horror, that so 
much youth and beauty should perish by such a death! 

But a few minutes of gentle pressure to that warm and loving bosom, of 
which she was sole queen and idol, served | to re-animate her fainting form. 
Hex eyes shone out again like the jewel of night after a passing cloud, and 
a sweet murmur rippled in the c a atmo = a on the peak of ‘‘ Jacob’s 
Tower’—* Dearest, I have had a dreadful aeanas 

Those who would hear mofe of Henry and Emma, must take a trip to 
the fountains of Feather River, or wait for our next story of “* The World’s 
Mint Gold Mines.” 














TO VIRGIL. 


(TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE.) 













Wuy would false pride restrain the tears that flow 
In mem'ry of a friend so dear? Come, thou 
Melpomene, thy saddest strains inspire, 
Muse of the liquid voice and tuneful lyre. 







’Tis true then, in th’ eternal sleep of Death 
Quintilius lies; twin sisters, Justice, Faith, 

And you bright honor, robeless Truth, how long 
You'll seek his equal in the human throng! 












The tears of all the friends of virtue flow ; 
a Thine own, dear Virgil, wrung by heart-felt woe : 

Vainly thy prayers would bid the gods return 
That friend whose lot alas! was not eterne. 







Though softer than the Thracian bard’s, thy strain 
Should move the forest trees, ’twere all in vain : 
No pulse would e’er that form reanimate 
Whose spirit—relentless minister of Fate— 













Mercury once hath smitten with his wand 
And gather'd to dark Pluto’s shadowy band. 

Stern Fate ! Patience, thy soft’ning influence lend, 
Teach us to bear those ills we cannot mend. 
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ROBESPIERRE. 


Co tHe Epitor or tHE Democratic Review: 
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SANTVOORD. 


THERE came up to the States General from the Province of Artois, a 
young man, a native of Arras, and an advocate there, who had been elected 
deputy of the tiers etat from that city. He was scarcely thirty years of age, 
slightly formed, and short in stature, with a sickly and atrabilarious com- 
plexi n, and a cold dull eye, deeply sunk in its socket. His countenance 
was forbidding: and an habitual winking, or kind of nervous contraction of 
the eye-lid, lent te it a sinister expression. This pale, sickly looking-young 
man in spectacles, though prime and neat in person, presented nothing re- 
markable or attractive in his external appearance. As he marched along in 
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the ranks of his order, in the gorgeous procession which swept through the 
streets of Versailles, at the opening of the States General, dressed in plain 
cambric cravat and black silk mantle, he passed unnoticed among the crowd. 
His name was scarcely known at Versailles. He took a cheap lodging in 
an obscure quarter of the town, associated with no one save a few of the 
deputies of his own order, and was assiduous in his daily attendance at the 
sittings of the asseinbly in ‘ the Salle des Menus. Yor some days he remained 
in his se: it, a silent though attentive spectator; but he carefully noted every 
thing that passed around him, and was evidently a man of reflection, observ- 
ing and studying much. 

The assembly of three orders of the States General which convened 
on the 5th of May, 789, had been already two or three weeks in session, 
but were not yet or aca The nobility and clergy insisted that each or- 
der should deliberate in a separate chamber; the commons, who equalled 
in number the other two orders combined, determined there should be but 
one chamber and one deliberative body. It was the turning point of the 
revolution. 

Thus far all attempts to induce the commons to yield, and to act with the 
other two orders as a separate body, had failed. At length a new and in- 
genious plan was devised by the ‘clergy. The Archbishop of Aix, at the 
head of a de putation from that body, appeared in the hall of the third estate, 
and invited the deputies to an immediate conference with a few of the no- 
bility and clergy on the subject of the distresses of the poor. The tiers etat 
at once saw through the cr: ulty proposition. The ry coulk 1 not adopt it with- 
out recognizing the clergy as a separate body; they were afraid to reject it, 


lest by so doing they might compromise themselves with the people. For 
the moment no one arose to answer ; the assembly hesitated, not knowing 
exactly how to evade the proposition. Presently the silence was broken by 
the prim, pale young man in spectacles, whom the deputies had seen daily 


sitting, with studious contemplative brow, in his seat, but who had not yet 
spoken in the assembly. The voice of the “Ps eaker was defective and dis- 
agreeable ; it had ne ither compass nor melody; his manner was unprepos- 
sessing, his gesture awkward, and he spoke with a strong provincial ac- 
cent; but his speech was resolute, and it was delivered with spirit and 
determination. 

“Go tell your colleagues,” said he, ‘‘ that if they are so impatient to 
assuage the sufferings of the poor, they should come to this hall to unite 
themselves with the friends of the poor ; t ll them no longer to retard our 
operations by affected delays; tell them it is vain to e nploy stratagems like 
these, to induce us to alter our firm resolutions. !ather let them, as w rthy 
imitators of their Divine Master, renounce a luxury which consumes the 
funds of indigence; dismiss those insolent lackey ; who attend them; sell 
their superb equipages, and convert these vile superfluities into aliments 
for the poor !”’ 

The speech of the young orator was received with applause and manifest 
favor. It had happily given expressions to the views and feelings of the as- 


sembly, and had rescued it from its disagreeable dilemma. <A whi per went 
round the hall, inquiring who it was whose voice had so skilfully touched 
the popular chord. He was unkaown to most of the d puties; presently, 


however, his name was mentioned, and it soon passed from mouth to mouth 
all over the assembly. The speaker was Maximinien Istpore pe Ropes- 
PIERRE—a name destined to become famous in the revolution ! 

Such was Robespierre’ s debut on the stage of pelitin: il action, and such 
his first forensic effort in a deliberative assembly. 
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The family name of this celebrated man was de Robespierre, so it is said 
he wrote it himself in his earlier life, and by that name he was elected to the 
States General. After the abolition of titles of nobility, he dropped the par- 
ticle de, as too aristocratic, and was thenceforth known only as plain M. 
Robespierre 

The father of Maximilien Robespierre was an advocate of the Council of 

Artois. His family was of English extraction. He married Josepha Car- 
reau, the daughter of a brewer, by whom he had three children, two sons 
and a daughter. ‘Though born to a respectable position in soc iety , yet his 
prodigality and his thriftless habits soon reduced him’ to poverty. . While 
his children were yet quite young, he emigrated from France, first to Eng- 
land, and afterw: ards, it is. belie ved, to America, leaving hi family in indi- 
gence, and ignorant of his place of abode and even of his existence.* 

Of his three children, Maximilien was the eldest. He was born at Arras, 

a province of French Flanders, in the year 1759. When he was but nine 
years of age his mother died, thus leaving him an orphan, and utteily desti- 
tute. In this situation, young Maximilien found an unexpected and v: ‘aluable 
friend in the Bishop of Arras, who, becoming interested in the o rphan boy, 
took him under his protection and contributed to his education. Dili- 
gent, industrious, and persevering by nature, he applied himself to his stu- 
dies and made rapid progress. After a few years, his friend the bish« p got 
him admitted into the college of Louis le Grand, at Paris, where he had 
for a school-mate Camille-Desmoulins, whom he afterwards gave up to the 
executioner. Here he continued to prosecute his studies in a creditable 
manner, and gave promise of the possession of much talent. One of the 

professors, M. Herivaux, was an enthusiastic admirer of republican institu- 

tions, and of the heroes of Grecian and Roman history. Young Robespierre 
soon attracted M. Herivaux’s attention, and became with the profe: 


sor an 
especial favorite. He surnamed him the ‘‘ young Roman,” applauded his 
liberal sentiments, and flattered his vanity by continually praising his love 


of liberty. M. Herivaux’s precepts and conversations did much towards ex- 
citing in the mind of the young student a love of republican institutions. 
It was, however, most probably at the time but_a ve sing sentiment, as we 
find Robespierre some years afterwards pt blishing his BE loge de Gresset 
which he displays an attachment to monarchical government 

After remaining for some years in the college of Louis le Grand, he so- 
licited permission to resign in favor of his younger brother, Augustin, which 
was granted him. He then applied himself to the study of the law. and 
entered an attorney’s office in Paris. Upon the completion of his legal 
studies, he returned to Arras, became like his father an advocate of the 
Council of Artois, and applied himself assiduously to the practice of his pro- 
fession. His integrity was univers iy dmitted and « steemed, and the strict 
propriety of his deportment, and the severity of his principles, commanded 
the respect of the society in which he moved. Careful in his business, me- 
thodical in his habits, prude nt and well judged in his conduct, he gradu: lly 
arose to a position of high respectability ; nor, whatever may have been 
said of his want of genius, were his abilities mean, or bis intellect of an in- 
ferior order, as has been unjustly charged. His understanding was clea 
and rapid; it had been improved by careful study and diligent application ; 
he was posse ‘ssed, too, of considerable literary talent, and was the author of 
various works of merit. Among others, he published in 1783, when but 


’ in 








* According to Lamartine, he died in Germany. 
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twenty-four years of age, an ably written tract, entitled, Plaidoyer pour le 
Sieur Bissery, being a defence of the right of setting up electrical conduc- 
tors against lishtning. 

One of the most curious recollections of the life of Robespierre is his well- 
known opinion against capital punishment. In the year 1785, he wrote and 
published an essay, entitled, Discours sur les peines infamantes, in which he 
took strong grounds against the right of society to inflict the penalty of 
death. So ably written and well reasoned was this e ssay, that it gained the 
prize awarded by the Royal Society of Metz, The respectability of charac- 
ter, and the attainments of the young advocate were such, that the Bishop 
of Arras had him appointed judge of his diocese. ‘This office Robespierre 
for some time filled with great credit to himse if, exercising his functions 
with judgment and impartiality, until an occasion happened, when a culprit 
was brought before him, the punishment of whose crimes by law, was death. 
The strict conscience of Judge Robespierre would not permit him to pass 
sentence upon the criminal. So rigid and inflexible were his principles, that 
he Jaid aside the ermine and resigned his office, rather than — ce the 
guilty man to die! ‘This opinion of his seems to have been deliberately 
formed, and for a long time steadfastly adhered to; even when a member of 
the National Assembly, he still advocated it; and so late as the spring of 
1791, he delivered a speech in that body, in which he recommended the 
immediate abolition of capital punishment. 

Previous to the commencement of the Revolution, Robespierre had be- 
come advantageously known in his native province, by his professional 
ability, and the liberal spirit that marked his conduct and writings. By his 
industry, frugality, and strict attention to business, he had acquired a small 
property at Arras, out of which-he managed to support his sister and his 
younger brother, ‘Au gustin, who subsequently shared his fate on the guil- 
lotine. 

In the revolutionary meetings of 1789, he was soon remarked as a con- 
spicuous character. His-previously well-known liberal sentiments, and bis 
now redoubled ardor in the popular cause, endeared him to the people, 
with whom he became a great favorite. ‘I'he spark of that quenchless am- 
bition which consumed his life, and to which he subsequently sacrificed his 
rectitude, his conscience, his whole moral nature, was kindled in his bosom. 
He was ele cted depiity of the tzers-état, and went up to Versailles the repre- 
sentative of the Province of Artois in the States General. 

The first appearance of Robespierre in that body as a public speaker has 
already been noticed. His speech had attracted the attention of the depu- 
ties and brought its author into notice, but it had by no means elevated him 
to a very comm: inding position, and came far short of s: atisfying s his ambition. 
His, indee ed, was not a talent that fitted its possessor for a prominent posi- 
tion among the first chiefs of the revolution—among Mirabeau, Barn: 
Clermont-Tonnerre, Lally-Tollendal, Maury, and Cazales; and Robe ‘splerre 
himself felt his insignificance amid the sple ‘ndid galaxy of genius which 
adorned the National Assembly. He had neither the physic al nor the men- 
tal qualities of a great orator; a mean person—a weak sight—an indifferent, 
almost inaudible voice—a want of fluency, of enthusiasm, of every oratorical 
accomplishment, calculated to captivate and delight a po pular assembly ; 
and yet he undertook, with the dogged pertinacity of his nature, to elevate 
him-elf to power, and to carve out for himself a name. Again and again he 
essayed to speak in the tribune ; he was looked upon with contempt ; treated 
with ridicule; overwhelmed with sarcasm. Such treatment, instead of 
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quenching the flame of his ambition, seemed only to add to it new fuel, and 
it awakened in his heart those bitter feelings of envy, which, in a gloomy 
aud morbid temper like his, needed but a breath to kindle into hatred and 
revenge. 

In an obscure and cheap lodging in Paris, which he had taken in com- 
pany with a young friend after the assembly removed to that city, he passed 
a great part of his time, when not occupied with legislative duties, engaged 
in the study of his favorite authors. Chief among these was Rousseau ; 
whose great work, the Contrat Social, Robespierre had taken as his text 
book and guide on political ethics. Rousseau was his evangelist ; the Con- 
trat Social his bible; on it his principles were based, and from its pages he 
drew his political maxims and social theories. Or abandoning severer 
studies, Robespierre would often seek relaxation in lighter literature. His 
education had been liberal, and he was by no means deficient in a taste for 
the classic authors of antiquity, with many of whose writings he was fami- 
liar, as the profuse classic allusions, often at the expense of good taste, in 
some of his speeches plainly show. 

The political views of Robespierre were, from the beginning, exceedingly 
ultra. He was among the most pertinacious, the most radical, the mest 
dogmatic of the popular party. He spoke frequently in the assembly on the 
liberty of the press, on criminal legislation and other important subjects, 
though his vanity was doomed to repeate d mortifications from the fact, that 
his speeches attracted little notice, save that of contempt for their author. 

Unable to become a leader in the great movement himself, he attached 
himself closely to the leader, on whom all eyes were fixed, Minarcav. The 
well-known vanity of Mirabeau was at first gratified at finding Robespierre 
amoug his partizans, and at the deference and homage paid him by the 
young tribune. Mirabeau could discover in him, too, something more than 
mere mediocre talents—something indeed that seemed to foreshadow future 
distinction. ‘ This man will do something yet,’’ said the plebeian count; 
‘he believes every word he says.” So assiduously, however, did Robes- 
pierre pay his court to the great man, and so marked was his sycophancy, 
that the people soon began to apply to him the name of /e singe de Mirabeau— 


irabeau’s ape.” As the great tribune daily rose higher in the public 


estimation, (and consequently in his own,) he began to look down with dis- 


ss VI 
i 


dain on his more humble colleague. + Mirabeau grew tired of him, despised 


his sycophancy, even while he felt flattered by it, and finally treated him 
with contempt. ; 

Atter Mirabeau’s death he attached himself to the republicans—members 
of the future party of the Gironde. Roland and his wife had just come up 
to Paris from Lyons, and at their house Brissot, Buzot, on, and others 

hy 


of that doomed, but illustrious band of the Girondins, were in the habit of 


meeting. Robe spierre was often of these p rties, to which he gained ready 


access. The modesty of his demeanor—the austerity of his princi- 


ples, and the warmth of his zeal in the popular cause, commended him 


‘at once the favor of his associates, by whom, though not warmly 
admired, he appears to have been much ‘esteemed. Even the accom- 

\i ne Roland could extenuate his faults, and overl 
ialities, in consideration of his undoubted patriotism.— 
bespierre had become the irrecon- 


ntributed more than any three men 


10k his 


period, when Ro 
ind had «¢ 
he thus speaks of him: “ That kind of re- 
ither the fear of being seen through, because 


ing known; or the distrust of a man who finds 
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in his own bosom no reason for giving credit to the virtues of others; that 
kind of reserve for which Robespierre is remarkable, gave me pain, but I 
mistook it for modesty. Thus it is, that with favorab le prepossessions, we 
transform into symptoms cf the most amiable qualities the most untoward 
disposition. Never did the smile of confidence rest on the lips of Robes- 
pierre, while they were almost always contracte - by the malignant grin ef 
envy striving to assume the semblance of disdai 

Madame ene says that, at that time, she esteemed Robespierre not- 
withstanding his disagreeab le inanners, because he maintained his opinions 
with warmth and perseverance, and had the courage to stand up boldly in 
their defence, when the sisisplons of the popular cause were greatly di- 
minished in numbers; and then, too—she adds with naivefe— though he 
was not very attentive at our evening meetings, he would occasionally come 
and ask me to give hima dinner.” . When, after the massacre in the Champ- 
de-Mars, Robespierre returned from the-field, pale and trembling, and haras- 
sed with fears for his personal safety, under the threatened vengeance of the 
National Guard, the kind feelings of Madame Roland prompted her, in com- 
pany with her husband, to drive to his house in the Marais, near midnight, 
for the purpose of offering him an asylum. Not finding him there, they 
went to Buzot’s, to interest him, if possib le, in Robespierre’s favor. ‘* There 
is nothing I would not do,” said Buzot, “to save that unhappy younge man, 
though | am far from esteeming him as many others do. He thinks toc 
much of himself to be greatly in Jove with liberty ; but he serves its cause, 
and that is enough for me. I shall defend hin.’ 

It speaks much for the respectability of Robespierre’s position in the 
earlier years of the Revolution, that he was admitted upon such terms of 
intimacy with Madame Roland, and the cultivated minds whom she gathered 
around her in her drawing-room. An acute observer and an attentive 
listener, Robespierre managed to profit by this intercourse with the most 
illustrious of the Republicans. But the inferiority of his intellect, as well 
as of his eloquence, was no less apparent when measured by that of Verg- 
niaud and Guadet, than he had felt it to be by the side of Mirabeau. 
Cold, silent and reserved, he never mingled cordially in these brilliant 
social circles, of which the gifted wife of Roland was the centre and the soul. 
He stood apart, with his eye fixed upon the future—dim, vague, incompre- 
hensible—bic ling his time. 

The celebrated emeute in the Champ-de-Mars, _— known to the reader 
of history as one of the marked eras of the Revolution, was also one 
of the great crises in Robespierre’s life, and the beginning of his actual 
political consequence. The flight of the king to Varennes and his return 
a prisoner, had brought the subject of the dethronement prominently before 
the nation. Robespierre was one of its most pertinacious advocates. With 
Danton and other popular leaders, he arranged the meeting of the people in 
the Champ-de-Mars, to petition for the dethronement. It took place ow the 
17th July, 1791. The scene was a melo-dramatic one, such as could have 
been managed only by the French, and enacted only in Paris. There 
stood the “Altar of the Cy untry,” with the words inscribed upon it, “ A cela? 
qui a bien merite de la patrie, * and underneath was blazoned 
letters, the name of Robespierre. Already a leader where he had hitherto 
been obliged to dee habitual prudence and constitutional timidity 
were for the moment forgotten in dreams of vague ambition! But the 
triumph was brief. Only six lace ind petitioners’ names were signed upon the 
Altar of the Country, when the roll of drums and the tramp of armed men 


in conspicuots 
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broke upon the ears of the crowd—Lafayette and his grenadiers were upon 
the scene! Thence mes oe bade finale—the summons to disperse—the 
red flag unfurled by Major Bailly—the volley of blank cartridges, and at 
last the murderous fire, followed by the aatuks of dying men, and the 
rush of the flying eg eat but a few dauntless patriots, melo-dramatic 
and French to the last, who stood firm by the “ Altar of the Country, 
gathering up the loose sheets on which the names of the petitioners were 
written. ‘hat curious petition is yet preserved among the public archives 
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slept at his chamber door—the little family parties in Duplay’s parlor, Rob- 


espierre rea lin y ilo id the tragve lies ( f R cine to the c .binet-maker’s daugh- 
ters—the occasional visits to the 7 heatre Francais with the wife and dauch- 
ter of his witness some favourite tragedy—all blend together harmo- 
niously to picture the frug lity, the simple habits, and the resular, un- 
obtrusive mode of life of the de puty from Arras. Duplay’s eldest daughter 
Rinndee had won Robespierre’s heart, and passed, it is said, in the esti- 
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mation of the neighbors, for his mistress. Lamartine denies this, and asserts 
that she was betrothed to him, and was to have been married when the storms 
of the Revolution had blown over; and that Robespierre labored to culti- 
vate her mind so as to make her a fit companion to share the rural retreat 
which he meditated whenever he should be able to retire from public life. 

This young lady, when the Republic was established, took the classic name 
of Cornelia. Her character we should judge had in it very little of those 
gentle sympathies which add such grace to womanhood, if the fact related 
of her (i ot by Lamartine) be true, that during the R nel hers she was 
fond of sitting at her chamber window, and watching the groups of victims 
that were daily rolled off to the guillotine. Our historian has neglected 
to notice, too, in his description of Robespierre’s simplicity of manuers and 
humble abode, one or two little noticeable things, which tend to illustrate 
perhaps the most salient traits of his ch ur acter—his inordinate and even 
frivolous vanity. Thus the little attic chamber was not devoid of ornaments, 
the principal ones being representations of himself—in marble—bronze—on 
canvass. lis full a 8 portrait hung in one place, his n ene in 
another; his bust stood in a niche, and by the side of Rousseau lay medal- 
lions exhibiting his face in profile. Mirrors reflected his image from every 
part of the room; and underneath some of these “‘ counterfeit presentments”’ 
of himself, were inscribed, in later times, laudatory verses written by some 
Jacobin enthusiast, wherein he was compared to Cato and Aristides. In his 
dress, too, Robespierre displayed the most fastidious delicacy. He indeed 
never affected the syualid attire of sans culottism, so common at the time, 
but always appeared, even at the Jacobins and among the lowest of the rab- 
ble, in that careful neatness of dress which, in any other than the popular 
favourite, would at once have been denounced as the badge of aristocracy 
Weare told in the memoirs of one who knew him well, that he was fastidious 
ibout the colour and cut of his coat; wore waistcoats of delicat sikeriia. 


pink, light blue, chamois, elegantly embroidered; that the dressing and* 


powdering of his hair took a great deal of time, and that he wore several 
costly wigs, and had a valuable collection of snuff-boxes. 
Upon his re-appearance in public after the fusiilade in the Champ-de 


Mars, R ybespierre to k his place in the assembly, the resolute enemy of the 
constitution party, which was headed by Lafayette, against whom he cherish- 
ed a feeling of the most bitter hatred. Robespierre was one of those who 
never forget an enemy or forgive an injury. His gloomy imagination led 
him to regard all men of superior abilities who crossed his pata, or even 
whose opinions were contrary to his own, as in some measure his personal 


enemies. In his heart always rankled the poison of envy; and with him to 


envy was to hate—to hate was to burn with a desire to trample upon the 


t 
object of his hatred. 


Although no enthusiast by nature, he was doubtless sincere in advocating 
the pe“ ypular cause. Something like nuine principle governed him at 
least in‘the commencement of his career. He advocated poy ular principles 
from conviction. Napoleon called him a fanatic, and sohe was. His brain 
had become heated by constant meditation upon the phantom t ies of 
Rousseau: his fanaticism was that of the founder of a religious sect or the 
propag ndist of a creed, vindictive, intolerant, overbeari , est r Crue 
elty a necessity, and persecution itself a virtue. Nor can we believe that Rob- 
espierre, down to the very close of his career, was the hypocrite in his p litical 
opit tions and conduct that he has been repress d. His most extrav nt 


tions bore about them too much ofthe stern sincerity of conviction to justify 
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any such charge. When it is considered to what extremes of persecution 
a mere religious zeal has urged men of gloomy temperaments and unhealthy 
minds, we can the more readily ascribe Robespierre’s alledged cruelty to 
a strong, thongh sincere political fanaticism, and an extraordinary self-delu- 
sion. His ambition may have incited him in part; his strong imstinct of 
self-preservation may have urged him on, as well as feelings of private 
hatred and revenge; still Robespie rre, with all his selfish aims and unhappy 
passions, never ceased to identify the interest of the republic with himself, 
and to imagine that he was doing France a service and defending libe rty 
against conspirators, while seriding the victims of his hatred, or the objects 
of his fears and suspicions, by scores to the scaffold. 

The Constituent Assembly closed its session on the 2:'th a »mber, 17°1, 
and on the following day the legislative assembly convened, for the purpose 
of setting in motion the wheels of the new constitution. Wabeaaaes was 
not a member of this body, being excluded by the ordinance which he him- 
self had introduced, that no member of the Constituent Assembly should be 
eligible to the new legislature. For him, however, there was no resting- 
place in this wild, revolutionary whirlpool. A few weeks at his paternal 
home in Arras, sufficient to sell his smal] heritage and to make a final settle- 
ment of his affairs, was all the repose he met with from the beginning 
to the end of his public career. He returned, to find at the Jacobins a popu- 
lar tribunal where he was better appreciated than in the assembly, and 
where his carefully studied harangues were nightly received with a warmth 
that bordered upon enthusiasm. During the session of the legislative as- 
sembly his popularity greatly increased. With Danton he shared the favour 
of the more violent of the people; they bestowed upon him the ep’ ithet of 
‘incorruptible.’ Camille Di ssmoulins called him Aristides, and thought 
him eloquent in speech. Robespierre had, indeed, by dint of constant ap- 
plication and practice, overcome many of bis natural defects as an orator. 
He now spoke with fluency, and became skilled in declamation, as well as a 
master of the art of popular ‘flatte sry. His compositions, though often turgid 
and always prolix, displayed literary ac quire ments of no mean order. ‘The 
energy of his language, ‘the d gmatism of his opinions, the perseverance 
and obstinacy with which he advocated his theories, gained him immense 
credit with the people. At the Jacobins, where his harancues were listened 
to with profound attention, he gri adually acquired a sway as omnipotent as 
Mirabeau had exercised in the Cons stituent Assembly. 

One of the weaknesses of Robespierre was his constitutional timidity. 


He was deficient in physic al courage, and fre quently betraved a want of re- 
solution and nerve that gave a decided advantage to his more daring rivals 
This was peculiarly the case in the insurrection of the 10th of August, 1792, 
which resulted in the massacre of the Swiss Guard and the downfall of the 


monarchy. While = Girondins were planning the dethronement of the 
king, by means of a peaceful decree, the Jacobins were plotting to accom- 
plish it by an insurrection. Robespierre was proposed as a temporary dic- 
tator, to direct the co ater plated movement; but the timidity of his character 


r 


was an insuperable « iinet n in the minds of the popular leaders. The 


affair therefore passed under the control of Danton, w 

spirit in that formidable uprising of the people, and wl 

overturned the French monarchy. One of the meetings 

tory which planned the in inet n was, held at the very housé 
Robespierre lived. is landlady, in alarm, came in to ask the menibers if 
their < biect was to get Robespierre murdered. “If any body is to be mur 
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dered,” replied one of the conspirators, ‘ no doubt it will be ourselves. 
Robespierre conceal himself; he has nothing to fear.’ Robespierre t 
the advice, and during the whole of that fearful day of the 10th August, 
while the red glare of insurrection lit up the streets of the c¢ pital, and the 
courts of the Tuilleries were deluged with the blood of the last defenders of 
To) ty, ne lay secure in his hiding-place, awaiting the issue of the contest. 
The orator, Vergniaud, in one of his eloquent phi 
a severe commentary upon his cowardly conduct on t 
in my place on the 10th of August,” exclaimed Ve: 
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e names wou d have been 


din science, eloquence, and statesmanship, in almost any age of 
Such men among the Girondins as hilosopher Condorcet ; 

orators Vergniaud and Guadet; the men of letters, Brissot and Louvet. 
Such men among the Montagnards as the inflexible and far-seeing Carnét; 
as Cambacerés, of whose commanding abilities Napoleon subseque ntly 


availed himself; as the honest and patriotic Robert Lindet; and finally, as 
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that colossal and half-barbaric genius, standing out alone, and above his 
compeers, in his rough, strong manhood—Danton! There were many bad 
men in the Convention, 4 few isnorant, and some whose crimes had stained 
the very name of hnmanity ; Carrier was there, and Lebou, and Fouché, and 
Billaud-Varen: es, and finally Marat. It is the crimes of such men as these 
that have left—most unjustly we think—some of the darkest stains upon 
the character of their less cuilty colleagues. 

Robespierre came up to the Convention a delegate from Paris; one of the 
first elected. He took his seat upon the benches of the Mountain st pposite 
the Girondins, for whom he had already begun to entertain feelii of bitter 
animosity. He had contended frequently in angry debate with Brissot, at 
the Jacobins; he had often recoiled before the keen invective and eloquent 
sarcasm of Guadet; with Louvet he had had a personal quarrel. ‘These are 
the men with whom he was now confronted, and with whom he was to en- 
gage in that fearful political struggle. destined to decimate the Convention, 
and, amid the wild chaos of ne. to elevate himself to despotic power. 

The Girondins on the other hand, or some of them, regarded Robespierre 
as a dangerous man, a ce rie, aspiring to the dictatorship, and they 
determined to crush him. Louvet prepared an elaborate accusation, and 
undertook to make a systematic attack upon his enemy in the Convention. 
It is but justice to say, that these attacks of Louvet and others upon Robes- 
pierre, were in a great measure prompted by feelings of pers ae hatred and 
rivalry. The more prudent of the Girondins, Petion, sce iaud, and Ro- 
land, kept aloof from the quarrel 

The battle. which resulted in the final overthrow of the Gironde, com- 
diced on the occasion of the minister Roland reading his report upon the 
state of the capital. Robespierre had obtained the tribune, and was laboring 
to justify himself from every species of real and imaginary accusation in a 
diffuse, tedious, and self-laudatory speech. The Convention listened to him 
with patience ; and Robespierre, toward the close of his harangue, growing 
more confident, launched out into a bolder strain. As hi ucluded, he 
uttered with an air almost of defiance, ‘‘ No one here dare accuse me to my 
face !”’ 

I dare!’ cried a shrill voice from the benches of the right. The next 
moment a slight, slovenly-looking figure, emerged like an apparition from 
among the deputies, and hurried with swift footsteps to the tribune. ee 
dare!” crie d Louve t; advancing—for it was he. ‘‘ Yes, Robespierre, [ dare 
accuse thee ! As Louvet fixed his piercing eye upon him, the countenance 
he recognized his old adversary at the Jacobins, 
le cending the 
steps of the bureau, he shrunk abashed to his place on the nches of the 
Mountain. The moment was fave rable for the accuser. With his artful 
and elaborate speech, carefully prepared beforehand, he str: de wrathfully 
into the tribune, and sposebae d at once to unfold his terrible budget of ac- 
cusations. He followed Robespierre throughout his whole political life, and 
hurling upon him charge upon charge, suspicion upon suspicion, crime 
upon crime, he woke throughout the Convertion a ten t of indignation. 
His superciliousness, his tyranny at the commune, his insults to the National 
Assembly. his aspirations for the dictatorship, his connexion with the Sep- 
tember massacres—all were brought up in formidable array, and pressed home 
with fury, vehemence, and ingenious argument; and as the orator, at each 
new charge, pointed at the accused with emphatic gesture and exclaimed— 
“ Robespierre, I accuse thee!” the loud shout of applause went up from the 


of Robespierre changed ; 


whose fiery sarcasms had so often scathed his vanity, and ¢ 
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benches of the right and centre, and fell with stunning power upon the ear 
of the trembling demagogue. Robespierre’s presence of mind forsook him ; 
his livid countenance turned paler with fear and rage; his features became 
distorted ; he was profoundly agitated. The Convention was about to decree 
him accused on the spot, without hearing a reply; but as Louvet finished his 
furious philippic, he tottered forward, not to answer him, for his power of 
speech had failed, but to ask a week’s delay to prepare his defence. The 
Convention granted his request, and Robespierre shut himself up in his room 
to compose his reply. 

In the mean time the Jacobins were in commotion at the peril of their 
favorite son. Augustin Robespierre defended his brother at the club, and 
during the week that elapsed, the most violent efforts were made to excite 
the populace in favor of the accused, and to strike terror into his opponents, 
On the 5th of November, Robespierre appeared in the Convention, to enter 
upon his defence. He took possession of the tribune as one already crowned 
with victory. His speech was artfully and ably composed, filled with a sub- 
tle logic, and interspersed with much frothy declamation, intended four the 
especial benefit of the galleries, exhibiting on the whole more ingenuity + od 

t 
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ability than even his friends had given him credit for. ‘‘ I am accused,’’ he 


said, ‘* of aspiring to tyranny ; but in order to attai it, means are re juired 


and where are my treasures and my armies? You allege that I have reared 


at the Jacobins the edifice of my power; but what does this pro. Only 
that | have been heard with more attention; that [ appealed perh 

forcibly than you to the reason of that society, and that you ar 

here to revenge the wound inflicted on your vanity. You as 

not appear at the commune till two days after the 10th of August, 

then of my own authority | installed myself at the bureau. | ausw 

first place, I was not called to it sooner, and when I did ippear, it 

to instal myself there, but to have my power verified.” In this m 

accused went on replying, section by section, tothe charges of Lou 


allusion e September massacre, amid much frothy declamation 
contained some pointed and forcible expressi 


the Girondins only, but the most mode 
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of French liberty to answer. 
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doubt illegal : but what was 
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mourns almost exclusively for the enemies of liberty. Cease to shake be- 
fore me the bloody robe of the tyrant, ot L shall believe that you intend to 
rivet Rome’s fetters upon her again.’ 

Such is a specimen of the style of hatin s composition and oratory. 
With nothing of Mirabeau’s intense energy of language, of the grand 
imagery of Danton, of the ornate and elegant periods of Vergniaud, his 
speec hes are distincuished mainly for a subtle argumentation, and a kind 
of jesuitic art of expression, ple ntifully spiced with ad captandum declama- 
tion, and a popular flattery. In this consisted their success. “ Pauvre 
peuple,” “Peuple vertueux,” were the cant phrases fre que ntly in his mouth ; 
— the pe ople listened and applauded their incorruptible patriot with the 

ame feeling of complaisance as the man mentioned by Coleridge possessed, 
ale always took off his hat with profound demonstration of respect when- 
ever he spoke of himself. 

On the present occasion, an immense crowd had assembled to hear 
Robespierre’s defence. The — were filled with his partizans, and 
the grim countenances of the leading Jacobins, glared down upon the depu- 
ties. lis speech was applauded to the echo by the multitude, and was not 
without its effect upon the Convention. That body began to regard the 
controversy as a private quarrel between Louvet and Ré bespierre. The 
Janus-faced Barrére, acting as mediator, moved the order of the day, and 
that these “ despicable personalities” be dropped. An vain Louvet strove to 
reply ; in vain hw ujunais begged leave tospeak ; in vain Barbaroux sprang 
forward to the bar, and dem: inde d to be heard as a petitioner ; the Conven- 
tion proceeded to the order of the day. So ended this famous accusation. 

In the evening, Robespierre went to the Jacobins, where he was received 
with shouts of acclamation. He appeared among them in the | lenitude of 
his triumph, as a superior being, ele vated to greatness by his disinterested 
patriotism, his incorruptible virtue, his persecutions for the sake of the 
people. Forbearing to speak himself, he left the task to others, who did 
not fail to administer to the vanity of the demagogue the most fulsome 
adulations. 

From this day forth he became a foremost actor in the revolutionary 
drama, and one of the arbiters of the destinies of France. Unsuccessful 
persecution always eievates mediocrity, and forces its object iuto notice. 
This was eminently so in the case of Robespie rre. A delirium of ambition 
seized him. He saw where his real power lay, and he grasped it with a 
firm hand. Onward he pressed through the furious tempest, and the wild 
whirlwind which howled around him—onward, threading his way up the 
rugged ascent—through sulphureus clouds, and molten Java, till he reached 


* Some of these remarks of Robespierre are not destitute of truth and force. Like 
him, we cannot help suspecting that mawkish sensibility which has nothing but tears for 
the atrocities of republicanism, and can look nae upon the worst crimes that royalty 
ayd despotism have committed. During the reign of Henry VIII. in England, upwards 
of 70,000 men, women and children, perished by on hands of the executioner. The 
Sic iliar | Vespers, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and other kindred acts of mona chic 
despotism, yet stand upon the b loodg page « fhistory. In his defence of the revoluti: ary 
gover iment, St. Just, in comparing the severities of the republic with the ern Ities s of 
monarchies, says: ‘‘You have one hundred thousand prisoners, and the re 
tribunal has already condemned three hundred criminals; but under the mor 
had four hundred thonsand prisoners; fifteen hundred smugglers were annu: 
three thousand prisoners were broken on the w heel, and at this very day 


volutic nary 
areby you 
lly nange d, 
y there are in 
Europe four millions of prisoners, whose moans you do not hear, while parricidal 
moderation suffers all the enemies of your government to triumph! We lo: id ourselves 
with reproaches ; and kings, a thousand times as cruel as we, sleep i in crime !’ 
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the very topmost pinnacle of the voleano, where—pausing in demoniac 
pride, visible from afar through the lurid light that played around 
him—he stood for a moment; then, plunging headlong, he disappeared in 
the yawning crater beneath him! 

The trial “of the kin x followed. In the debate that sprung up, Robes- 
pierre signalized himself as one of the most violent, the most vindictive, 
the most unrelenting of his party. Upon the pre Jimin: ry question, whether 
the king should be brought to trial, he adopted the extreme views of young 
St. Just, who contended that Louis should be immediately condemned, as 
an enemy, without the privilege of a trial. Robespierre dogmatised at 
length to the Convention upon the ideas that St. Just had furnished. He 
required that the Convention should sentence Louis X VI. at once to death 
as a traitor, by virtue of the insurrection! To such an extent had a gloomy 
fanaticisia and a morbid ambition led the once earnest advocate against the 
death penalty—the strict-minded judge, who chose to abdicate rather than 
sentence a criminal to die! 

After the execution of the king, the revolution rolled rapidly onward 
toward that period which has been strikingly characterized asthe “ Reign of 
Terror.” The illustrious republicans of the Gironde were all that stood 
now between France and anarchy, vainly ye to retard the wild wheels 
of the car of the revolution, which they had assisted to’put in motion, and 
wether was destined to c rei ther n in its swift sad bloody progress. [hese 
men were the objects of Robespierre’s hatred ; they stood in the way of his 
ambition ; it is not improbable, too, that his imagination pictured them as 

ispirators against liberty, and the real enemies of the country. With 


the same dogged pertinacity with which he advocated the death of the 


king he set nimself to work to overthrow the Girondins, and he accom- 
pli hed it. a the 2d of June, 1793, they were torn from the bosom of 
the Convention, and a few months afterwards, when the Reign of Terror 
had comm diy rance, were sent to the guillotine. 

Thus far NRobespierre had taken no part in the administration of 
public affairs, except as a simple member of the Convention. His 
main sphere of employment had been tribunes and 
assemblies, building up his reputation witl e people, and gradually 
forcing his way the supreme power, leaving to others the planning 
of those which saved France from the coalition. 
He originated nothing; he profited by everything. While Danton had 
been calling into existence the revolution ry tridun 1, sendin y commis- 
sioners into the departments to rouse all France to resistunce, proposing 
decrees to tax the rich, to levy. armies, and to draw out the entire resources 

Robespierre had been at the Jacobins, drawling forth end- 


of the country, 
‘tue from the pages of usseau— i the p rfidy of Pitt— 


less homilies 
on the incorr: pl bili y ot 
intrigues and conspiracies of the Girondins, : 
The tine b ! ver, when he was to assume in his own 
»rson the sovereignty of the republic, and to become the arbiter of the 
rf nee. Her celebrated committee of public weltare, which 
had been appointed at tne instance of D aton, was. 9 dually usurping the 


power. On the 10th of daly, 1793. the members of 
St. 


people—on his own patriotism—and on the 


destinies « 


supreme executl 
that committee were renewed. It consisted of Barrére, Robert Lindet, 


Just, Couthon, Jean-Bon-St.-Andre, Herault de Sechelles, Prieur of La 

Marne, Gasparin, and Henrivt. Danton, who, up to this time, had been a 
, ' } , a 

of the committee, voluntarily retired, and refused to remain in 


memoer 
Soon after, two of the members, Gasparin and Henriot, resigned 


office. 
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on account. of illness. The one was succeeded by the celebrated Carndét, 
the other by Robe spierre. Other changes were subse que ntly made in the 
committee; the infamous Collot @’ Herbois, and the more infamous Billaud- 
Varennes, were appointed upon it. These two men, with Barrére, were 
the supple tools of Robes pie rre upon the committee. They subsequently 
turned against him, and became the main instruments of his ruin. The 
fate of Acteweon was reserved for Robespierre—to be devoured by his own 
dogs. 

Into the hands of this committee passed the supreme executive power of 
the republic. The Convention gradually dwindled into insignificance. The 
new constitution, which was ratified on the 10th of August, 1793, just one 
year from the overthrow of the monarchy, never went into effect, the com- 
mittee plainly perceiving the necessity of retaining the power in their own 
hands, and of keeping the constitution for a time in abeyance. “ You are 
too far removed from conspiracies to have the means of repressing them, 
said St. Just, in his report to the Convention. “ The sword of the law 
must be entrusted to surer hands. It must turn everywhere, and fall with 
the rapidity of lightning upon all its enemies.” The Convention in silence 
obeyed the dictates of the committee. It suspended the constitution, 
declared the Government revolutzonary till a general peace, and dec reed 
all its powers in the hands of the decemvirs. The law against suspected 
persons was passed, which placed the freedom of every citizen at the dis- 
posal of the committee. ‘Thus was the sword of the law, in the language 
of St. Just, ** entrusted to sure hands”—to the hands of such wild and 
unpitying enthusiasts as he—of such vengeful fanatics as Robespierre—of 
such monsters as billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Couthon, and 
Barrére. France, girdled by foreign armies, rent by internal factions, 
struggling for liberty and national existence against both open enemies and 
secret foes, was forced at last under the yoke of a popular despotism, almost 
as appalling as that under which moni irchy has sometimes, “ by the grace 
of God,” crushed a people 

The committee ruled with absolute sway. It was necessary for it to 
propose a law to the Convention only for the formality of its adoption by 
that body lhe decemvirs, as a matter of course, were continued in office 
at the expir tion of each month, and thus possessed all the substance of a 
permanent authority. A portion of them took no share in the more 
despotic functions of the committee, but attended mainly to the duties of 
their respective offices, such as Carnot, who controlled the war department, 
Prieur and Liadet, who managed the army supplies, and were called 
examiners. The civil administration fell into the hands of the remainder 
of the conmittee, six in number—Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Barrére, 
Collot d’Herbois, and Billaud-Varennes. Over these men the mind of 
Robespierre quickly obtained the ascendancy; he became the acknow- 
ledzed chief of the committee, the real dictator of France. 

In the latter part of October, the Convention, at the instance of the 
committee of public welfare, decreed that the Girondins should be brought 
to trial. Upon their trial, Robespierre gave a last exhibition of bis undying 
animosity against fis | men. The tribunal had been tardy in its action, 
and Vergniaud’s eloquence had shaken even his ruthless judges Fearful 
of the result, eee rre caused the-Convention to pass that tyrannical 
decree, authorizing the jury, after three days discussion, to pass judgment 
at once, without a farthe ‘r hearing. On his motion, too, the name “ extra- 


Ordinary tribunal’ was changed to ‘‘ RevoLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL.” So fell 
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the Girondins, victims at once to the political fanaticism, the envy, and the 
malice of Robespierre. 

Other victims followed in rapid succession. The personal enemies of 
Robespierre were brought in quick succession to Tinville’s bar—to the 
guillotine. Madame Roland, his friend and protector in less palmy days, 
followed Marie Antoinette to the scaffold. Then came the eldquent Bar- 
nave’s turn, his rival and superior in the Constituent Assembly. Barnave 
was not yet 32; he stamped with his foot upon the scaffold, exclaiming— 
“ This, then, is my reward!” The venerable Bailly, a name dear tu science 
as well as to liberty, followed Barnave to the guillotine. ‘‘ Thou tremblest, 
old man,” said one of the executioners to the victim, as he stood shivering 
in the bleak November air. ‘“ My friend, it is‘with cold,” said the vener- 
able philosopher, mildly, and so he died. Thick and fast were lopped 
away the heads of Robespierre’s enemies—of the enemies of the republic— 
thick and fast as corn before the sickle of the rez aper ;—fifty-three in Novem- 
ber—seventy-three in December—so steadily increasing, till, in - months 
! 


T 1 


of June and July fo salen the number swelled to fifty and sixty a day 

It is a common mistake to suppose that Robespierre was the es r of, 
and that his P ywer controlled, all these executions. It is undoubtedly true 
that he was the master spirit of the revolutionary government during tl 
Reign of Terror; but that he had at any time in his own hands the power to 


stop the public executions, is not so clear.* It is true that he devised many 


1 


of those despotic laws which, while they crushed the liberties of the people, 
gave energy to the revolution ; that he sent scores of. victims to be tried 


for state crimes before the revolutionary tribunal, and that in these selee- 
tions he did not nicely discriminate between offences against the public and 


t 


offences against himself, which his gloomy and fanatic mind at Jeneth led him 
to confoufd together. These things made him the tyrant he was, but not tl 
unnatural monster, thirsting for blood, which he has been represented. His 
political extravagance resembled that religious fanaticism w hich seeks to 


defend or propagate a sectarian dogma by the sword. He and St. Just 


were the Mahomedans of Jacobinism. Both of them were nearer in char- 
acter to a Balfour of Burley, than a Nero or a Caligula. 

Robespierre was a vain, envious, ambitious, narrow-minded bigot. His 
character, in most respects, is an unlovely one—a despicable c| 
disfigured by littleness; but he was not capable of the commission of many 
of the grosser sins and crimes that stained the revolution. Though a cold- 
hearted man, he was not by nature cruel; though esteeming the public 
executions necessary for the interest of the republic and himself, he never 
looked upon them, as did some of his colleagues, with. satisfaction or 
delight. He had, too, some of the stern virtues of the fanatic ; he suffered 
himself to indulge neither in luxury nor dissipation. In pecuniary matters, 
he deserved his title of “ incorruptible ;” and ‘ had Pitt offered him two 
hundred millions of money, be would have refused it with indignation.’ 
With the resources of France at bis disposal, he remained in poverty and 
died poor. His monthly pay of 360 francs, as member of the committee 


iracter— 








Napoleon’s opinion was, that was desirous at last of stopping the executions, and 


meant, when had de stroyed in factions, to return to order and n hon. His 
evidence of t was a letter of Robespierre, which he had seev in e baud ' Hts 
brother An in when with the army of Nice, in which these sentiments were ex- 
pressed. N eon said of him, that “he was by no means the monster that was 

lle ne ed,” alding the opinion of Cambacerés, his colleagne in the Con. 

the conde ition of Robespir orre— Sire, that was a case in which judgment was passed 


without a aring the accused.’ 
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of public welfare, sufficed for all his wants. Compared with Carrier and 
Lebon, Robespierre is almost a Wilberforce in humanity ; compared with 
Chaumette and Hebert, a Socrates in morals; even compared with his own 
colleagues of the Mountain, Barrere, Tallien, and Fouché, he is a model 
of private virtue and political integrity. ‘The crimes of all these men have 
been indiscriminately confounded and laid to his charge. More than any 
other man of the Revolution, Danton alone excepted, he has been made 
answerable for the sinsof others. This is unjust, and ought to be corrected 
by impartial history ; for this man has many, too many, sins of his own to 
answer for. So far as the public executions in Paris, during the Reign of 
Terror, are concerned, it is but justice to Robespierre’s memory to say, that 
far more odium attaches to his character than it really deserves. It is true 
that he and his five associates, already mentioned, all of whom were as 
guilty, and, St. Just alone excepted, infinitely worse men than he, super- 
intended the operations of police; and it is also true, that among them 
Robespierre’s was the controlling mind. But in order to appreciate his 
true position, it must be remembered that the committee of public welfare 
never at any time had power to condemn; it could merely accuse and place 
persons upon their trial. At first, this could be done only by means of a 
decree of the National Convention; but the law of the 10th of June gave 
the power of accusation directly to the committee. It was therefore a kind 
of informal grand jury, which furnished its presentments, or indictments, to 
the revolutionary tribunal to be tried. Nor were its bills of indictment 
equivalent to the signing of a death warrant, as has been represented. The 
revolutionary tribunal was bad enough, and it condemned, doubtless, many 
an innocent victim; but it never condemned without a trial or hearing. 
The worst criminals were allowed witnesses and counsel, and no advocate 
ever suffered for the freedom of defence which he made in behalf of his 
client. Charlotte Corday, who assassinated Marat, was defended by 
Chauveau Lagarde; the same able advocate was chosen by Madame Ro- 
land, and was also the advocate of the Queen on her trial. It should be 
remembered, too, that the revolutionary tribunal acquitted more than it 
condemned ; and though the Convention, which appointed the jurors, exer- 
cised a powerful influence over its actions, it never wholly controlled this 
tribunal. It is not literally true, therefore, that Robespierre sent men to 
the scaffold. The committee, at most, could designate; the tribunal 
acquitted or condemaed. 

The anecdote related by the Duchess d’ Abrantes of the Countess Lamar- 
liere throwing herself unsuccessfully a suppliant at the feet of Robespierre 
to ask mercy for her husband, is no doubt in the main true. The beautiful 
Countess sought him at his residence on the evening of the marriage of 
one of Duplay’s daughters. In an agony of despair she threw herself at 
Robespierre’s feet, but pleaded in vain. ‘‘ Amidst a nuptial feast,” says the 
narrator, Robespierre pronounced the sentence which “‘ made a widow and 
an orphan!’’ The latter part of the story is of course slightly colored. 
Robespierre pronounced no “‘ sentence,” for the simple reason that he had 
not the power to do so. Perhaps his influence might have been able to 
save M.Lamarliere, perhaps not. At all events, it seems on this occasion he 
did not deem it proper to exert it, and he refused, not the life of the accused, 
but merely to step out of his proper sphere for the purpose of interfering 
with the trial. 

Another anecdote which is quoted as illustrative of his cold-blooded 
cruelty of disposition, we find in the Annual Register for 1794. A royalist 
lady, Madam St. Amarante, hoping to secure the ‘safety of herself and family 
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by polite attention to Robespierre invited him to dinner. He drank more 
wine than usual, it is said, and let drop some things that ought to have 
been concealed. This being mentioned to him afterwards by a friend who 
dined with him, he took down a list of the names of all who were of the 
company.. In twenty-four hours Madam St. Amarante, her family, friends, 
and domestics, all perished on the scaffold. This atrocious act is laid to the 
charge of Robespierre. The accusation is as groundless and unjust as many 
others which have brought down upon his memory the execrations of 
posterity. The explanation given by Lamartine entirely acquits him of all 
participation in this crime. It is true he was the guest of Madam St. Ama- 
rante, and she and her family were brought to the scaffold ; but their prose- 
cution was ordered by the committee contrary to the known wishes, and as 
an act of hostility to Robespierre. It was just at the time when his influence 
with the committee was beginning to wane. He felt that he had not the 
power to save them, or if he had, ‘his resolution failed him, and he dared not 
make the effort. 

The part that Robespierre took in the destruction of Danton we regard 
as one of the worst passages in his history. The poor palliation of the act, 
that it sprang from a sincere fanaticism, cannot be here interposed. It could 
have been prompted only by unholy ambition, craven, selfish fear, and mor- 
tified vanity. Though ostensibly his warmest friend, yet Robespierre had 
never in his heart forgiven the superiority which Danton had manifested 
over him on the 10th of August, and on other occasions, and he looked with 
a feeling of envy upon that colossal strength of character tn his rival 
which contrasted so strongly with his littleness. Danton was brought to the 
guillotine in the spring of 1794, at the time when Robespierre’s power was 
at its zenith. He might have saved him with a word, but he refused it, and 
even became the active instrument im Danton’s destraction. No wonder a 
voice was heard to exclaim in that last frantic struggle of Robespierre for 
a hearing and for life, when an agony of fear and rage stifled the word that 
terror sought to utter, ‘* The blood of Danton chokes him!” 

The death of Danton left Robespierre the first man in the republic. 
And now having centered in his own hands the supreme authority, he be- 
came ambitious of giving a creed and a new religious system to France. In 
addition to the functions of a st: itesman and a lawgiver, he took upon himself 
those of a prophet. His own religion, if indeed he had any, was Deism. His 
moral as well as political opinions were drawn from the philosophy of 
Rousseau. “If God did not exist,” said he, ‘‘ it would behove men to in- 
vent him.’”’ He felt the necessity of some religious system to the stability 
of the republic, and had never for a moment sympathized with that wretch- 
ed faction of the commune, who established upon the ruins of the Christian 
church the worship of reason in France, and wished, in the nervous language 
of St. Just, ‘‘ to transform liberty into a prostitute.” 

The miserable leaders of this faction, Chaumette, Hebert, d’Espremenil, 
and Anacharsis Clootz, had been brought to the scaffold about the time of the 
execution of Danton. They were the preachers of anarchy—the apostles 
of the worship of reason—the men who opened the church of Notre Dame 
to the sacrilegious mummeries of atheism—who elevated a prostitute upon 
its altar, and ‘amid their profane trophes and heathen ceremonies, bowed 
down in impious homage before this ‘Goddess of Reason.” Robespierre, 
though disgusted at these indecent scenes, awaited in silence a reaction in the 
popular sentiment. That moment had now come. Public opinion soon con- 
demned the new worship. The churches had long since been closed against 
e ‘Goddess of Reason” and her besotted votaries. And now this man of 
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austere virtue, set himself to work to strike down the atheist, the debauchee, 
the corruptors of the public morals, and to promulgate a new religious sys- 
tem congenial to his own ideas of virtue and democracy. T his was the 
last as well as the greatest labor of this extraor dinary man. As reporter of 
the committee, he took upon himself the duty of presenting his system to 
the Convention and the people. His speech upon the occasion was one of 
the most elaborate and carefully composed discourses that he ever delivered. 
There was in it much of extravagance, of his habitual declamation, and 
popular flattery, yet the composition of parts of it was brilliant, the lan- 
guage chaste and elegant, and in certain passages the ideas were elevated 
and noble. 

This religious system which Robespierre caused to be established among 
the French people amid imposing civic ceremonies, at which he officiated 
as high Priest in the character of President of the Convention, is undeser- 
ving of comment, and even as a philosophical system is beneath criticism. 
The Republic undertook by a legislative decree, to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul. *The feast of 
the Etre Supreme was ordered, and Robespierre’s religious system was sub- 

stituted for the worship of the Goddess of Reason. Sad commentary this 
upon the weakness, the folly, the vain pride of human reason! The Deism 
of the Convention was but a shade better than the Atheism of the commune. 
Robespierre, with his theory of virtue and natural religion, was in truth but 
a degree removed from Chaumette and Hebert ; and there was some sense in 
the tart sarcasm of Billaud Varennes, when he grufily answered Robespierre, 
who was complaining of the indignities he had received while presiding at 
the ceremonies—“ You begin to disgust me with your Etre Supreme.” 

Robespierre acted a most unwise part in arrogating to himself so con- 
spicuous a place in this impious festival. It excited against him the actual 
hostility of those of his colleagues who hated as well as feared him, but 
who had never yet dared maniiest their opposition ; such were Collot, Bil- 
laud, and Barrere; Couthon and St. Just remained faithfully attached to 
him to the last. 

A few days only elapsed after the feast of the Etre Supréme before the 
first open rupture took place in the committee. It arose upon the question 
of prosecuting a crazy enthusiast named Catharine Theot, a warm admirer 
of Robespierre, and supposed to be under his especial protection. Supported 
alone by Couthon, St. Just being absent on a mission to the army, Robes- 
pierre vehemently opposed this prosecution, which he saw his colleagues 
meant to use as a weapon against himself. The quarrel grew warm, and the 
committee was forced to retire to another room in order that its deliberations 
might net be overheard. Robespierre, obliged to listen to the most insulting 
and abusive language, was at length overcome. ‘The prosecution was resolved 
upon, and he retired from the committee room, it is said, weeping with rage. 
It was the last time he ever entered it for the purpose of deliberating with 
his colleagues. 

Here properly closes the political life of this extraordinary man. Hence- 
forth he took no part in the government. His influence upon the revolution 
was at an end, and the destinies of the republic passed into other hands. 
The six weeks that intervened between his retirement from public affairs 
and his death, brought no cessation to the Reign of Terror. The victims of 
the revolutionary tribunal daily increased. Never had the public executions 
been so numerous. The guillotine was removed from the Place de la Revo- 
lution to the Barriere du "Trone, i in an obscure quarter of Paris, and each 
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day added frightfully to the bloody labors of the executioner. It might be 
inferred from this that Robespierre’s presence upon the committee had served 
to restrain rather than to stimulate the action of his celleagues. At all 
events, it is but fair to draw from this isolated fact the conclusion that they 
have strangely erred who lay to his charge the whole catalogue of crimes 
which darken the annals of the revolution. Had this charge been true, his 
withdrawal from the committee would at once have put a stop to the public 
executions as effectually as did the change of administration occasioned by 
his death; for during the six weeks of his retirement he not only had no 
control over, but was utterly without any influence upon the deliberations 
of the committee. 

Meanwhile the clouds were gathering thick upon his path; he was walk- 
ing in darkness and alone. Like the fabled enchanter , he stood aghast at 
the work of his own hands—trembling at the storm his own incantations 
had raised, without possessing the art or the power to allay it. Deep schemes, 
far- reaching, craftily planned, were revolving through his busy brain—~to 
purge the convention—even the committees—of their mal-contents, and to 
concentrate the powers of government in his own hands. The destruction 
of his enemies was now no longer a question of state policy, but of life and 
death to him; there they stood full in his path in open defiance, and either 
their heads or his must roll from the guillotine. Soon it began to be whis- 
pered that Robespierre had marked out many members of the Convention 
for destruction, and lists of their names were secretly handed about from 
one to another. Despair at length armed these men to resist the tyrant. 
They prepared for the final struggle which was to come off on the floor of 
the Convention, and both parties staked their lives upon the issue. 

Robespierre, it is said, at first hesitated whether to commence the contest 
with his enemies or fly. On the Sth of Thermidor he repaired to the Con- 
vention, and spoke at great length from the tribune a discourse which he 
had carefully prepared for the occasion ; but the chilling reception he met 
with from that body seemed to indicate that at last the magic wand he had 
so long wielded was broken. Instead of bearing boldly up, he quailed be- 
fore the storm he saw arising, and from that moment he was lost. The time 
had come for him to act; it found him merely a man of words and empty 
declamation. Had he possessed a little of Danton’s unflinching nerve 
and dauntless resulution, he might have yet terrified that Convention into 
submission ; but instead of hurling defiance at his enemies, he hesitated, he 
wavered, he fell. 

That last striking terrific scene which the Convention disclosed on the 
ninth of Thermidor, (July 27th,) we shall not attempt to portray. It was 

the last day of the Reign of Terror, the last but one of Robespierre’ s life. 
There stood the accused, in the bosom of that slavish Conv ention, which he 
had ruled with the rod of iron, and there, seated al] around on the right, 
the mountain and the plain, sat his unpitying, his ruthless accusers. Half- 
frantic, with livid cheek and quivering limbs, he springs upon the steps of the 
tribune, and with the agonizing cry of a drowning man, begs leave to speak. 
On every side of him arises the stern, merciless, unpitying cry, ‘‘ down! 
down with the tyrant !’’ ‘The cold drops stand out like rain upon his fore- 
head ; his eyes grew wild with maniac excitement. Again and again with 
frantic gestures he mounts the steps of the bureau—he grasps with con- 
vulsive energy the railing of the tribune—he turns from his companions of 
the mountain and addresses the men of the centre. ‘It is to you, men of 
purity and patriotism, that I address myself, and not to these brigands’’—a 
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pause—a death-like silence—and then the stunning response, “ Down with 
the tyrant!” Surely retributive justice had at Jast overtaken this man. 
He had refused to hear Vergniaud, Guadet, Barbaroux, from that tribune ; he 
had even struck Danton down, by denying him liberty of speech to defend his 
life ; and now, when with the energy of despair, he is craving a last hearing, 
the bell of President Thuriot drowns his voice, and his prayer is lost in the 
wild uproar which shook that storm-rocked Convention. 

We will not follow Robespierre from this closing scene in the Convention 
to the scaffold. The events that crowded thick upon each other during the 
last twenty-four hours of his life were melo-dramatic in the extreme—the 
arrest—the rescue—the insurrection in the Place de Greve—the troops of 
the Convention debouching from the gardens of the Tuilleries at midnight, 
and the drunken Henriot planting his cannon against the Convention in ‘de- 
fence of Robespierre—the final dispersion of the insurgents without a blow, 
and the recapture of the outlaw, his jaw horribly mangled with a pistol shot, 
either from his own hands or from the hands of one of the troops of the Con- 
vention. 

One last and saddest scene remains—the closing scene in the life of the 
unhappy disciple of Rousseau—a ‘terrible, a heart-sickening scene, and 
one whose moral will not soon be lost upon mankind. 

In a little room adjoining the hall of the Convention, stretched out upon 
a table, his head resting upon some pieces of pasteboard, lay the crushed 
and humbled Robespierre. The blood was fast oozing from his wound, and 
he was endeavoring to staunch it with a pistol sheath which he still held in 
his hand, and upon which was stamped the words, au grande monarque. 
The gray light of the morning streamed through the windows of the Tuille- 
ries, falling ‘full upon that ghastly form, as he lay there mute, sullen, hum- 
bled in pride, yet with stoic apathy listening to the execrations of the peo- 
ple who surrounded him. A surgeon appeared to dress his wounds; he 
arose calmly, seated himself in an arm-chair, and submitted to the painful 
operation without a murmur or a word. Once more stretched out upon 
the table, his countenance ghastly pale, his head bandaged, his muscles 
rigid, his dress clotted with blood, he lay nine hours, immoveable, speech- 
less, yet nervously alive to everything that passed around him. Thence to 
the conciergerie—to Danton’s cell—to Fouquier Tinville’s judgment hall— 
to the guillotine ! 

It was a hot and sultry afternoon, the 10th of Thermidor, (July 28th,) 
1794. The death tumbrils, laden with victims, were rolling onwards, not 
towards the Barriere du Trone, but once more towards the Place de la 
Revolution. Robespierre lay stretched upon the cart by the side of Cou- 
thon, his colleague upon the committee of welfare. His eyes were closed 
and his face deadly pale ; but though stunned, he was neither deaf nor insen- 
sible. What a death was that to die! Fierce and relentless, as the cry of 
vengeance rang out on every side, were the frantic shouts of that same rabble, 
which had applauded him at the Jacobins, and were now impatient to wit- 
ness the head of the once popular idol fall from the guillotine. Slowly 
rolled round the wheels of the tambrils which bore the victoms on—through 
the Rue St. Honore—past the very house where he had lived—and around them 
danced groups of squalid women, and on the outskirts of the crowd hovered 
many relatives of the victims who had been immolated in the Reign of Terror: 
All were anxious to catch a glimpse of the fallen tyrant. The glittering sabres 
of the gend’armes pointed to the spot where he lay, mute “and powerless. 
Suddenly, shrill and clear, above the din and tumult of the crowd, arose the 
voice of a woman; with frantic gestures she sprang toward the death carts, 
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and clinging to the side of the one which carried Robespierre, she screamed 
in his ear in tones of almost fiendish exultation, ‘‘ Murderer of all my kin- 
dred, descend to hell, covered with the curses of every mother in France!” 
During this hour of agony and torture not a murmur, not a word, escaped 
him—he was suffering his martyrdom for the faith by which he had lived 
and for which ke died, and who shall say that in the proud endurance of that 
suffering there was no heroism displayed! Only for a moment did physical 
pain conquer that stoic indifference and iron resolution. It was when his 
turn came to mount the scaffold. The executioner tore the bloody bandage 
from his face, his shattered jaw fell upon his breast, and a deep agonizing 
groan from the victim sent a chill through every heart. It was his last ex- 
clamation. The axe fell, and the echo of his death cry of agony was lost in 
the thunder tones of acclamation which resounded through the Place de la 
Revolution. A poor man approached his lifeless corpse, and pointing at it 
with his finger, exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, Robespierre, there is a God !” 

So died Maximilieu Robespierre. ‘‘O, unhappy advocate of Arras, wert 
thou worse than other advocates? Stricter man according to his Formula, 
to his Credo and his Cant, of probities, benevolences, pleasures-of-virtue, 
and such like, lived not in that age.” So speaks Carlyle of him. His poor 
landlord, the cabinet-maker in the Rue Saint Honoré, loved him; his bro- 
ther died for him. May God be merciful to him and us. Who, then, shall 
say that his was a character of unmingled evil; that it was softened by none 
of those virtues which ennoble humanity ; that no glimpses of a better nature 
ever lit up that dark and unfathomable heart? A single passage from the 
pen of that friendly biographer, to whom we have more than once alluded 
in this sketch, gives us a view of Robespierre, in his private and social re- 
lations, far different from what his public career discloses, It is the passage 
in which he speaks of the impression which the society of Robespierre had 
left upon the mind of one with whom he was intimately associated—the sister 
of the woman to whom he was betrothed. ‘“ This young lady,” says Lamar- 
tine, “ has survived for more than half a century, since that period, without 
having once recanted her entire devotion to Robespierre, and without hav- 
ing comprehended the maledictions of the world against this brother of her 
youth, who appears still to her memory so pure, so virtuous, so gentle !” 

We repeat, in conclusion, that history, which has nailed him to the pillory 
of the world’s scorn, for the crimes of others as well as his own, has not yet 
meted out to him impartial justice. It has portrayed him as an unnatural 
monster, not as a man with human passions of good and evil. We have 
endeavored to show that he was a stern zealot and a fanatic rather than a 
systematic hypocrite. He had a sincerity and a faith in him, such as it was. 
He believed in the people, in human reason, in virtue. By this belief his 
actions were guided: from it sprang even his errors and his crimes; he lived 
in it, and he died for it. It is not true, as has been related of him, that he 
had amassed a fortune by the revolution, and was seeking means to enjoy it, 
by retiring from public life. We have the authority of Napoleon for saying, 
that he died not worth a sou. Three little rouleaus of twelve francs each 
were found in his desk at the time of his death. They were the remains of 
his monthly pay of 360 francs, as a member of the committee of public wel- 
fare, and constituted his whole fortune. 
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We have the testimony of Lord Bacon, that ‘‘ Histories make men wise.” 
When we are able to judge between true and false history, this declaration 
of the great philosopher needs no qualification. Many books, purporting to 
be history, are mere lifeless masses of dates and events which seem espe- 
cially calculated to stupify. Histories, free from errors of narration, from 
the bias of party feeling, from the prejudice of sectarianism, from the blind- 
ness of national vanity, are rare. ‘Those which give us any real idea of the 
living spirit of past ages—of the social life of the people, ‘of the nature of 
the government, of national as well as individual habits of thought, of the 
moral culture of the governors and the governed, of the causes that lead 
either to the growth or decay of empires,—in fine, of all those things which 
go to make up individual, social, national existence,—are rarer still. His- 
torians thus far have devoted their greatest energy to descriptions of the 
stirring events of revolutions, and to narrations of national conflicts. We 
have many histories of nations at war, but few of nations in times of peace. 
Few historians, in narrating human events, have taken any pains to show 
us the progress of the human mind. If we except the attempts of Guizot, 
there scarcely exists such a thing as philosophy of history. Ifthe “ wisest 
vf mankind” had said that histories are written to make fools of men, he 
would have spoken almost as truly. 

This. work of Mr. Goodrich has been some time promised. It isa neatly 
printed, elegantly bound volume of about nine hundred pages. In these 
days of cheap publications, we are glad to see a book, the external appear- 
ance of wl.ich entitles it to civil treatment, at least till we have examined 
the contents. It is a history of the Western Continent, from its discovery 
to the present time. The “ more than three hundred engravings” with 
which it is ‘ illustrated,”” may be interesting to some. In spite of the 
conviction at almost every page, that it is little more than a compilation, we 
have read it with much interest. Those who have not time to read Ban- 
croft’s, Prescott’s, and the histories of many others who have separately 
written of different portions of America during particular periods of time, 
will find it in many respects valuable. The size of the book, when we take 
into account the variety and extent of subjects treated, can by no means be 
a serious objection. It will be to many a new source of historical informa- 
tion ; yet, when we consider its great want of originality, we cannot regard 
it as a very great addition to our historical literature. We have many 
thanks for the author’s industry, though we have no very high respect for his 
ability as a historian. The book is well arr: anged for reference ; its general 
accuracy may be relied upon; still, the writer is but little animated with 
the grandest of all historical subjects. 

The style is very simple. It is neither terse nor flowing. It is nowhere 
very animated; often quite tame. It has none of the strength of Bancroft’s 
style—none of the splendor of Prescott’s. Mr. Goodrich, however, nar- 
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rates with great perspicuity. Whatever he relates, he makes perfectly 
clear. We are never troubled to understand him, either from obscurity or 
depth of thought. He cannot claim any of the highest qualities of a philo- 
sophical historian, although he has many of the most valuable ones of a 
compiler, —industry in the examination of authorities, much prudence in 
avoiding controverted points, and no small degree of skill in selecting 
what is really interesting. His work cannot be considered a single history, 
but rather a number of histories bound in the same volume. ‘The relation 
of the different parts is none too clear. To trace the causes which have 
produced the great civil and political difference between the northern and 
southern portions of America, seems to have been entirely foreign from his 
purpose. He has not sufficiently regarded the influence which the English 
revolution had on the American colonists. From his allusions, he seems to 
have forgotten the splendor of the Spanish nation during the reign of 
Philip IL. 

Although each separate part of American history may have been written 
perhaps better, yet we have in Mr. Goodrich’s book a uniform picture of 
the Western Continent, which enables us to judge better of the compara- 
tive condition of its northern and southern portions. His want of imagina- 
tion has Jed him to speak of the adventures of Cortes and Pizarro with as 
little enthusiasm as of the landing of the Dutch in Brazil; of the romantic 
history of the Incas, as coolly as of the length of a river or height of a 
mountain ; of the landing of the Pilgrims, as tamely as of Rolfe’s marriage 
with Pocahontas ; still, the whole story is uniformly told by a single person, 
so that we may compare the two portions of the continent with better hope 
of success. 

Whoever desires to learn, on the one hand, those causes which are sure 
to degrade and enslave a people, or, on the other, those which have a ten- 
dency to elevate and make a nation free, should study well the history of 
the Anglo-American and Spanish-American population. To ascertain the 
causes which have produced the great difference between the two races, 
will be the reward of a most interesting historical study. The prosperity 
of one class is as wonderful as the adversity of the other. A course of 
most curious events has favored the healthy growth of freedom among the 
Anglo-Americans. A course of equally curious events has brought upon 
the Spanish-Americans nearly every civil and political calamity. 

The Spanish-American republics, if indeed republics they may be called, 
are in a state of political anarchy. They are most wretchedly governed. 
They have only a vague idea of freedom. None of them has succeeded in 
practically establishing a free government. As colonies, they separated 
from Spain, because the parent state was too weak to rule an infant. At 
one time, they are dupes of blind leaders; at another, slaves of wily 
despots. ‘They were dazzled by the military genius of Bolivar, who in the 
end sought to establish a dictatorship. They have tamely vielded, in 
another place, to the most despotic rule of Dr. Francia. The condition of 
a people could scarcely be worse. The worst political despotism in Europe 
would be indeed better than their nominal republicanism. 

Their moral condition is as bad as their political. Real Christianity is 
almost unheard of among them. Their religion is Catholic, of which they 
would seem to know little more than the external form, however valuable it 
might be. They are as benighted in this respect as the Spaniards were in 
the seventeenth century, when all the rest of Europe was feeling the influ- 
ence of the Reformation. The entire want of established moral character 
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among the people, is a result which might be expected from a mere nominal 
C hristianity. Errors which have grown into their mental constitution, they 
seem no more able to put aside than parts of their physical organization. 
Their political anarchy has a tendency to choke the growth of vital Chris- 
tianity. The hand of oppression is removed from them, because the arm 
of the oppressor is unnerved. ‘They know not what to do. They look like 
men standing in darkness, bleared by the sudden appearance of light into 
which they dare not go. 

The people are also almost entirely destitute of intellectual culture. 
Institutions of learning scarcely exist among them. Education of the 
youth is almost entirely neglected. Hunting: dogs are more numerous than 
books. The press, for the most part, is under the control of those whose 
interest it is to keep the people in ignorance. If any more bold and just 
than the rest undertake to advocate the people’s rights, they are rewarded 
by the assassin’s dagger. It is entirely useless to talk about establishing a 
free government among ignorant men. ‘They understand neither their 
duties nor their privileges. They are haunted with bewitching day dreams 
of glory, while they are veered about by every wind that blows. 

The ‘Spanish- -American population are in triple darkness,—in political, 
moral, and intellectual night. If the people had the means of becoming 
educated, they would in time overcome their other difficulties. Men in 
intellectual darkness can be neither Christianized nor civilized. In the 
Spanish-American states, political disorganization and religious superstition 
prevent the people from receiving intellectual light. Their ignorance pre- 
vents them from bettering their political condition, or seeking much practi- 
cal good from the existing form of religion. Such being the case, we 
cannot expect that they will make much progress towards ‘enlightened 
government, until they are roused from their lethargy by some,foreign 
influence. 

As a natural result from these causes, the people lack onarey and enter- 
prise. Their territory is exhaustless in physical resources-; the soil is fer- 
tile: the climate, for the most part, is good; but they neglect the true 
sources of national prosperity. The indolent people prefer hunting to 
tilling the earth, When we consider their natural advantages, they can 
hardly be said to have any commerce. They have a coast extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California. Ports are numerous and safe. 
No position could be more favorable for commerce to every part of the 
world. Their rivers afford every facility for internal commerce. The 
Amazon, with its tributaries, has 50 ,000 miles of navigable waters—10,000 
more than the Missouri; the LaP lata has 20,000 ; the Oronoco has 8 000. 
No part of the globe has such facilities for internal navigation. All these 
advantages are neglected. The people, possessing the most inexhaustible 
sources of wealth, are pitiably poor. 

While this is the condition of the Spanish-American states, the pros- 
perity of our country is unexampled. Our government is better than all 
others adapted to the wants of a free people. The people are living under 
the government, happy, prosperous, contented. They are industrious, 
moral, and intelligent. Christianity has a strong hold on their hearts. 
There are more institutions of learning in our country than in any other of 
equal population. Freedom of the press is enjoyed. More newspapers are 
printed and circulated among us than in all the rest of the world. The 
activity of our people is unsurpassed. The soil is made to yield its fruits 
in the richest abundance. Our: manufactures vie with those of Europe. 
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Our lakes, rivers and coasts are teeming with busy commercial life. Our 
sails whiten every sea. Our flag is respected in every part of the globe. 
American energy and enterprise are without a parallel. There is scarcely 
a spot upon the earth which does not bear proof of our people’s industry. 
Improvements in every art show the superior skill of our operators. The 
steam palaces which float upon our waters, the railroads that intersect every 
part of the country, the telegraphic lines that bring in close proximity the 
confines of the Republic, are proofs*of the inventive genius and the practical 
talent of the Anglo-American race. All these things combined, constitutes 
the most admirable character of our people, establishes the great glory of 
our institutions, and makes our nation envied by the world. 

The inquiry for the causes of this difference is a subject of great interest. 
It concerns alike the statesman, the historian, the literary man, By diligent 
study we shalt be able to find the sources of uneasiness in those collective 
bodies, which in all ages have been called governments. We shall be able 
to see something of those grotesque figures, sometimes fattened to lazy cor- 
pulence ; oftener starved to haggard leanness; now gorged with blood; in turn 
mangled and bleeding ; rarely ‘inflated with success; often humbled, medi- 
tating inquisitions, star-chambers, and death; every now and then treading 
out the life of the people with huge iron heels; in the lapse of centuries 
laying their own brawny necks down for the infuriated people, madly to play 
at the sport of the guillotine ; ; many times blindly storming in the midst of 
chaotic confusion ; once in the course of ages smiling upon the people in 
acknowledgment of man’s native independence. 

It is necessary for us, in the first place, to inquire what was the difference 
in the charagter of the nations from which adventurers went to the New 
World. In the next place, we must look for the causes in the countries set- 
tled, which had a te ndency to produce so great a diversity. 

Colonies usually retaia the characteristics of the nations from which they 
spring. The Spanish character is still seen in the Spanish-American. 
The weak government of Spain has transmitted many of its worst consti- 
tutional diseases to the Spanish-American states. On the other hand, the 
settlers in North America carried with them the English character. ‘The 
constitution, which has been the glory of the English people, lives a new and 
more perfect life in our political institutions. This was the original cause 
of difference. Many causes in the New World have operated to make this 
difference great as possible 

To the genius of Columbus must be attributed the discovery of the Wes- 
tern continent. No nation can rightly lay claim to the honor ‘of having ex- 
tended patronage. The discoverer obtained the most pitiable supply for a 
voyage of discovery, only after being repulsed again and again. His suc- 
cess was not owing to the efforts of the Spanish government. With scarcely 
a single friend to second his proposals, he prevailed against the opposition 
of silly prelates and ignorant courtiers. Although he was received with 
much applause at Barcelona, after his discovery of the New World, yet his 
splendid success only roused the hatred and jealousy of the Spaniards. 
After four voyages of discovery, he was at last entirely néglected. The 
death of Isabella, who had patronized and protected him, deprived him of 
his last resource. Overwhelmed with calamities, disgusted with the ingrati- 
tude of those whom he had faithfully and successfully served, declining in 
age, and broken in heart, he lingered a few years longer i in poverty and ne- 
glect, making from time to time a fruitless appeal to the honor and justice 
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of those who had given him “‘ chains for a crown, @ prison for a world, 
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and finally closed his life at Valladolid, May 20th, 1506, in the 59th year 
of his age.’ 

The discovery of Columbus added a half tothe world. A new field of 
enterprise was open to Europe. Every nation was alive. Adventurers 
flocked to almost every capital for patronage. Kings were proud to give 
their support. But of all Kuropean nations, Spain and England did most 
towards colonization. All the southern portions of America fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. Great Britain contended to get possession of the greater 
part of North America. France indeed displayed her usual activity, but 
her jealous British neighbors were equally busy, better supplied with ships, 
and more determined to gain the ascendancy. 

When Columbus discovered America, the government of Spain, though 
more efficient than it has been for a century past, was still feeble enough. 
The successors of Ferdinand were in many respects ignorant, jealous, self 
ish. Columbus was feared and neglected. They felt towards him as the Car- 
thaginian rulers did towards Hannibal, when they thought him on the eve of 
conquering Rome. Nothing could exceed the blindness of their jealousy, 
the madness of their injustice, the stupidity of their general policy. 

The Spanish people were exceedingly superstitious. They were then, and 
have continued to be, devoted to the Catholic form of worsbip, but have not, 
like other nations, received from it any vital principle. The influence of 
the Reformation was felt everywhere in Europe, except in Spain. ‘The 
Spaniards only clung the tighter to their cherished idols. They venerated 
St. Dominic more and more. The nobles were slaves of bigotry. The 
masses were blind with ignorance. ‘Those who went to the Western con- 
tinent took with them the same character. They adhered to the form, 
and retained the name of the Catholic religion, nevertheless they were the 
worst of mankind, They were wild adventurers whom the jealousy of the 
government at home could not deter. To the rights of the natives of the 
New-Hemisphere they did not pay the slightest regard. When self-interest 
interfered they had no respect for one another. Destitute of moral purpose, 
they had no principles to establish. They only sought something to promote 
their own interests—to make a fortune, or to retrieve a sunken one. The 
natives were commanded to adopt their religion, to supply them with pro- 
visions, to bring them gold. Death was the penalty for refusal or inability 
to comply. Demoniac joy pervaded the breasts of the Spaniards, while 
firing cannon among those who were kneeling to worship the great spirit 
whose voice they supposed they heard. Females were the victims of unre- 
strained and most brutal Just. 

The character of the British people was essentially different from that of 
the Spanish. They were by far the best governed of any people in Europe. 
They possessed, when compared with others, a good degree of intelligence 
and freedom. Before their attention had been turned towards the \ west, 
Comines, who had seen much of European governments, said of the Eng- 
lish people; ‘* Or selon mon entre toutes les seigneuries du monde, dont j’ ay 
connaissance, ou la chose publique est mieux traitée, et ou regne moins de vio- 
lence sur le peuple, et ou il n'y a nuls edifices abbatus n’y demolis pour 
guerre, c'est Angleterre; et tombe le sort et le matheur sur ceux qui font 
la guerre.’ ‘They had from time to time, after obtaining the Magna 
Charta, tasted somewhat of national liberty, and most manfully resisted 
when the kings ventured to revive systems of continental oppression. 
In England, too, the fruits of the Reformation were more abundant than 
in any other nation. Henry the Eighth gave his people an example of re- 
sisting oppression. The fire of Puritanism, while the enemies of freedom 
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were endeavoring to smother it, broke out with a clear blaze in thé revolu- 
tion of Cromwell. Those who weat to the New World, only sought an asy- 
lum from political oppression—from religious persecution. They were not 
lured away by promise of fortune. The natives they sought neither to op- 
press nor to destroy. They only sought a place where to declare themselves 
men, and where it should wot be accounted treason to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscieuce—should not subject them to the accusa- 
tion. of heresy. 

These were the original causes of difference. Spain was in the worst 
condition of any of the European kingdoms. The Spanish people were 
most ignorant, most bigoted, most oppressed. England was the best 
governed nation in Europe. The English people were most intelligent, 
most liberal, most free. ‘The worst of the Spaniards were adventurers to the 
new continent. The purest and best of the English sought a retreat in the 
wilderness of North America. Although the government at home was com- 
paratively best, yet despotism in any form was more than they could bear. 

The Spaniards for the most part were attracted by love of gold, and by 
fondness for adventure. The daring and unprincipled ventured on enter- 
prises the most hazardous. The leaders were reckless, their followers were 
prepared for any fortune. Their conquests in America are without parallel 
for wanton cruelty. The simple, terrified natives were massacred by mil- 
lions. The Spaniards rushed on from slaughter to slaughter, with the hot 
haste of infuriated demons. Beasts and birds of prey followed in their train, 
feasting on the bodies of the dead. More than half of the inhabitants of the 
West Indies in a short time were the victims of remorseless invaders.— 
Cortes, notwithstanding the jealousy of his countrymen, rushed on with 
startling rapidity to the conquest of Mexico. Not even the “ night of blood,” 
when the subjects of Montezuma fought with the desperation ‘of men who 
feared the loss of their homes, their wives, and their children, could dis- 
hearten him. His jealous countrymen at length rewarded him for his splen- 
did achievements, with disgrace. We next see Balboa rushing on to the 
Pacific Ocean, and hear him exclaiming, “ Spectators of both hemispheres, 
I call you to witness that I take possession of this part of the universe for 
the crown of Castile. My sword shal! defend what my arm hath given to 
it.” The Peruvian empire was overcome by the Pizarros. Cities were de- 
troyed, temples were despoiled, the peaceful inhabitants were put to the 
sword. The simple Inca was the victim of the infamous Valverde. Im- 
mense quantities of gold were obtained, by means which even pirates rarely 
employ. The Peruvian monarch was butchered after paying an ine redible 
ransom. One passion, of all others the most absorbing, had taken posses- 
sion of the hearts of the Spaniards—thirst for gold. Every danger was 
braved, every hardship endured, every cruelty practised, to get possession 
of the immense treasures of the natives. 

Contrast with this the Pilgrims’ landing in New-England. They were 
seeking a place where they might enjoy the natural rights given by God to 
man. They would no longer bear the oppressor’s wrongs, the 
proud man’s contumely? They were sincere and in earnest, hence heroic, 
and God’s truth was in their hearts. Willing to die for their principles, no 
terrors could frighten, no threats intimidate, no hardships dishearten, no 
privations overcome them. For their eyes, the light of heaven had a 
brighter radiance than gold. Morning and night found them bowed in 
prayer. They were only. desirous of laying up treasures in heaven. They 
sought not glory, but freedom to worship God. For this purpose, the re- 
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finements of civilized life, the endearments of home, were lefi for the wilder- 
ness of an unknown world. 

The climate and productions of the country were against the Spanish- 
Americans. ‘They were exposed to every temptation which it could not be 
expected undisciplined men would be able to resist. There is no telling 
what effect the South American gold might have had, even on the Puritans. 
Some small quantities which were found, show what effect gold had on the 
settlers in Virginia. ‘The Spaniards were never checked by. the inclemency 
of the season. They were protected by the mildness of a tropical climate. 
They despoiled the natives to procure means for subsistence. They were 
neither chastened by want, nor restrained by severe and protracted toil. 
Destitute of every virtue, save the dazzling one of chivalry, they were 
stimulated by external objects to every excess. 

On the other hand, though seemingly adverse, everything was in favor 
of the northern colonists. ‘The climate was severe ; the soil comparatively 
unproductive; no valuable mines were found, They were obliged to clear 
away the heavy forests, and cultivate the earth, in order to procure subsist- 
ence. ‘Thus they were trained to industry, and inured to hardship. Want 
compelled them to practice the most rigid economy. Necessity bound them 
more closely to one another. Misfortune taught them not to forget their 
dependence upon heaven. Possessed of aMmost every virtue, save that of 
toleration, they were preserved by the very obstacles which they were 
obliged to overcome. It is with nations as with individuals; success and 
prosperity in the end are the results of failure and adversity in the begin- 
ning. No trials, if they are bravely borne, can be too severe for the develop- 
ment of noble character. 

The American colonies were not without their effect upon the parent 
states, which in turn affected again the colonies. 

Spain was enriched and grew rapidly into power. Philip the Second was 
one of the most splendid monarchs that ever sat upon a throne: His do- 
minions almost encircled the earth. His authority extended from the west- 
ern ocean to the Philipines. Nearly all southern and south-western E yurope 
acknowledged his sway. He had the largest standing army in Europe. 
His income much exceeded that of any monarch of his time. His fleet 

was the most powerful in the world, and rode triumphant in every sea. He 
was master both on land and sea. The Spanish of that time excelled all 
European nations in diplomacy, in war, in letters. Conquering Italy, they 
imbibed the literary spirit of a most refined people. ‘The Italians in being 
conquered, conquered the Spaniards, as the Greeks conquered the Romans, 
In Spanish history, Garcilasso de Vega, Hutardo de Mendoza, Alonzo de 
Ercilla, Boscan, Cervantes, Lope, Ximines, Alva, and Gondomar, with 
Philip in the centre, form a group scarcely surpassed in splendor by that of 
Elizabeth surrounded by Essex, Oxford, Sidney, Raleigh, Sackville, Wal- 
singham, Shakspeare, and Bacon in E nglish history. 

All the magnificence of the king and his court was maintained by the 
gold and silver from the mines of the west. The treasures of the western 
continent produced expensive habits in Spain. Waste of treasures in Spain 
made a constant demand for more, which must be supplied from the mines 
that first gave rise to the same demand. To the cultivation of the soil, the 
only permanent source of prosperity, they gave but little attention. Com- 
merce, next in importance to agriculture, save the exchange of Spanish 
goods for gold and silver, was entirely neglected in the colonies. 

Periods-of great national prosperity are usually followed by those of great 
national adversity. As a distinguished military man has said, that gaining a 
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battle is to be dreaded next to losing a battle, so nothing, except sudden 
national calamity, is to be feared more than sudden national aggrandisement. 
Imbecile rulers soon brought upon Spain most fearful evils. The way in 
which Mr. Goodrich accounts for the decay of the Spanish monarchy does 
not altogether satisfy us. ‘‘A sudden and enormous influx of wealth,” he 
says, ‘“‘ must ever bring pernicious consequences in its train, by overturning 
all sober plans of industry, and breeding a taste for whatever is wild, extrava- 
gant and daring in business and action.” If the influx of national wealth 
continues, there is little danger of national poverty. The produce of the 
mines continued to be greater and greater down to the eighteenth century. 
The cause of their calamity would ‘only be owing to the weak government. 
At the treaty of Utrecht the trade of Peru was opened to the French. 
The merchants of St. Malo having been granted the privilege by Louis 
Fourteenth, soon flooded Spanish America with European commodities. 
At the same treaty the horrid privilege of the asiento, and that of annually 
sending a ship of five hundred tons to the fair of Porto Bello, was granted to 
England. The British South Sea Company bribed the inspectors of the 
fair, and clandestinely landed and sold Jarge quantities of goods. Foreign- 
ers thus obtained the trade of the Spanish colonies. Notwithstanding the 
guarda costas, Seville and Cadiz lost their mercantile glory. A fifth on sil- 
ver was nearly all that was left*to impoverished Spain. Laws to prohibit 
the exportation of specie were enacted to no purpose. Copper was raised 
to nearly the value of silver, but the national treasury was still empty. The 
literary splendor of Spain died with Calderon, and the wretched condition 
of the parent state brought fresh misfortunes upon her colonies. The court 
of Madrid was more interested in the shameless squabbles and intrigues of 
the Queen Dowager and Cardinal Porto Carrero, than in the prosperity of 
the nation. In the war of the succession, Spain was wasted to the very 
embers, and the colonies left to the mercies of rapacious governors. 

The British colonies, on the contrary, at first promised to be only a 
burden to the mother-country. They were consequently neglected. Eng- 
land rarely interfered, except when her colonies were in danger of falling 
into the hands of a foreign nation. The growth of virtue was healthy and 
vigorous among the colonists, who were uncorrupted by lawless adventurets 
from the old world, The country had not sufficient attractions for those 
who had no other objects than ambition and self-interest. The people 
attained manly strength of character, while left to overcome every difficulty 
alone. Thus, in early youth was laid the foundation of a healthy, vigorous, 
national constitution. 

‘he asylum which was opened in America for the persecuted and 
oppressed, had a tendency to embolden those who were the champions of 
political and religious freedom in England. In the last extremity, they 
could flee to the far west. This increased opposition to tyranny, kept Eng- 
land busy elsewhere, while the American colonists were left to inhale 
freedom with the mountain air of the new world, to imbibe a deeper rever- 
ance for the holy, the pure, the just, the good, amid the solitudes of an 
unexplored continent. 

We are most forcibly struck by the difference in the intellectual condition 
of the Spanish and English colonists. (The mental condition of the Spanish- 
Americans could be expressed in one significant word,—ignorance. The 
leaders were brave, but never had received the hum: nizing influence of intel- 
lectual culture. ‘The Jesuits, indeed, were the only ones who did anything 
for the cause of education. ‘Their influence is proof positive that peaceful 
means would have been far more effective for gaining permanent ascendancy 
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over the natives than the practical system of wholesale butchery. Had the 
Jesuits been undisturbed, the Spanish- Seer would at this day be 
enjoying a much higher degree of civilizatyan. Their intellectual darkness 
contributed no small share towards cecdalles their awful moral obliquity. 
Ignorant, accustomed to shedding blood, they came at length to regard 
murder itself as no great crime, if not indeed as sanctioned by heaven. The 
Buccaneers, who at one time controlled almost half of the western conti- 
nent, were accustomed to return thanks to heaven after success in robbery 
and slaughter. 

The condition of the English colonists was wholly the reverse. Although 
Smith declares that most of those who settled in Virginia were ignorant, 
vet the leading men and governors were educated. In New- England, at 
the very first, schools were established, institutions of learning were 
founded. The Pilgrims, themselves cultivated, turned their attention at 
once to the cause of education. Thus was Jaid the foundation of that 
intellectual character for which the people of New-England have ever been 
pre-eminently distinguished. Early as 1680, a traveller remarked, that 
many men in Boston had made fortunes as booksellers. The early theolo- 
gical writers of New-England have a reputation wide as the extent of 
Protestant Christianity. Cotton Mather, Hooker, John Cotton, and other 
names, are familiar after the lapse of about two centuries. 

Another great cause of difference may be found in the manner in which 
the colonies were governed. ‘The selfish, avaricious system of government 
in the Spanish colonies was without parallel. The viceroys, who were the 
principal rulers, were rapacious as those Roman governors who were 
allowed to enrich themselves by despoiling the provinces over which they 
were appointed. ‘Their term of office being short, lest they might at length 
become too powerful, they went at their plunder with no lack of haste. 
Their magnificent style of living was equal to that at the court of Madrid. 
Their authority bore no semblance of having been delegated, but was in 
reality supreme. All Spanish-America was divided, at first into two, 
afterwards into four governments. By this arrangement, many of the peo- 
ple were far away ‘from the reach of all authority, all justice. Petty 
magistrates oppressed those who were unable to bear the expense of 
journey to the seat of government in order to obtain redress. Many lived 
in constant violation of the law, while the rulers did not regard the most obvious 
rights of humanity. The people had no encouragement to become indus- 
trious, frugal, or virtuous. In addition to everything else, a tenth part of 
all the products of the soil was exacted to support an endless train of church 
dignitaries. ‘The church had to be established with its deans, its bishops, 
its archbishops. 

The reverse of this was the government of the ae colonies. Self- 
protection gave the people habits of self- -respect. They were left, for the 
most part, to govern themselves. Their laws were such as to encourage 
industry, promote the growth of virtue, and restrain every excess. ‘Their 
severity was, no doubt, too great. We cannot even find an excuse for 
their brutal intolerance towards the Quakers, although those who bore that 
name then were not the peaceful, order-loving people who bear it now. 
Would to heaven the bloody page upon which are recorded the executions 
for witchcraft might be blotted from our history! May it ever be passed 
over in sad silence, more expressive of condemnation than severest specch. 
However posterity may regard it, better was it that our fathers should err 
on the side of too much severity than on that of too much indulgence. We 
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of this age are sometimes guilty of an irreverent smile when reading some 
of their rigid laws. Walking on the Sabbath, ‘except reverently to and 
from chureh,” even cooking, sweeping, and shaving, were prohibited. On 
that sacred day, mothers were not allowed to kiss their children. Kissing 
a woman in the streets, even with the purest intentions, and among relatives, 
was punished with flogging. Women were not allowed to cut their hair 
short, or let it hang about the face. Persons who wore clothing too costly 
for their income were fined. Although we may sometimes “regard the 
Puritanism of our ancestors as quite too rigid, still it was the conservative 
principle which fitted them for establishing a free government. 

The mixed population of the Spanish-American states have sometimes 
contended among themselves, and never were sufficiently united against 
the Spanish rule. Although they have all separated from the parent state, 
yet their struggles towards “independence have been almost in vain. The 
vehement, robust, firm, passionate Tupac Amaru, after the slaughter of the 
Spaniards at the battle of Sangararo, assumed the crown in Peru, This 
was followed by the reckless adventures of Tomas Catari and Juan Apasa. 
The natives and the Spaniards waged a bloody war with alternate success. 
La Paz, Puno, Sorata, were scenes of unprecedented cruelties. The 
Indians were at length defeated, and their leaders put to death. Ubalde, a 
distinguished jurist of Cuzco, lost his life for his plots against the govern- 
ment, but predicted on the scaffold, that the days of the Spanish dominion 
were numbered. San Martin was successful for a season, but his depar- 
ture was followed by disasters of the country. Bolivar, by his military 
success, established the republic of Bolivia. In the field, his talents, as a 
commander, were the best ; but he lacked the best qualities of a statesman. 
The Bolivian constitution was introduced into Peru, but the people were 
still discontented The country has been distracted to this hour with in- 
surrections, conspiracies and revolutions. The condition of the other 
states of South America, although their attempts at independence were 
earlier, has been even worse than thatof Peru. Their struggle has | een but 
little better than a sorry farce. The world has never seen a more cruel 
dictator than Francia. Mexico has fared but little better. The fickle 
multitude at one time were shouting, “ Long live Iturbide, Augustin the 
First, Emperor of Mexico.” In less than a year, his [mperi: il Majesty of 
Mexico and Anahuac abdicated his throne. Jove, in his anger, sent the 
croaking people, for a harmless beam, a living serpent. Santa Anna has 
been altern: ately at the head of government and in exile. 

On the other hand our people, by a noble effort, achieved their entire in- 
depeudence, and established a government which will be a model for future 
republics which will grow out of the ruins of monarchies. The‘ leaders 
were wise, sincere, disinterested, patriotic men. Washington was the first 
of military leaders. He governed without ambition the country which his 
arms had made free. He was the best of peaceful citizens. W hen he died, a 
nation mourned, and admiration was extorted even from the enemies of 
freedom. We may say of him as Plato said of Socrates, as Cicero with 
characteristic vanity said of himself,—to him home was dear, friends were 
dear, parents were dear, children were dear, but dearer than all things else 
was his country. 

We have endeavoured to describe the difference in the condition of the 
Anglo-American and Spanish-American population, and to show the causes 
of it. We sometimes hear it said that climate is the principal cause; but 
in regard to this we must acknowledge ourselves to be somewhat skeptical. 
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In civilization, the natives of South America were far in advance of those 
of North America. In history we do not find that the more northern 
nations have always been superior. A southern nation is not necessarily 
weak. A northern one is not necessarily powerful. The opposite extremes 
have been found in the same nations at different periods of time. The Car- 
thagenians in the time of Hannibal were only equalled in power by the Ro- 
mans. Political causes brought ruin upon the empire of Dido. Cyrus was 
one of the most powerful of monarchs, Sardanapalus and Laborosoarchod, 
in the same Asiatic region, were among the weakest. The Egyptians under 
Sesostris were the greatest conquerors the world had then seen, yet they are 
now the weakest of mankind. [or ages the descendants of Pericles, Leoni- 
das, Themistocles and Lysander, were slaves on the soil of freedom, in 
sight of Thermopyle, Salamis, Plataa, and Marathon. The modern feeble 
Italians dwell in the same place in which dwelt the most energetic of man- 
kind. The Paulists of the 17th century were hardy and energetic, notwith- 
standing the climate of Brazil, in the twenty-fourth degree of southern lat- 
titude. If there are any causes of difference worthy of serious consideration 
which we have not mentioned, they are the early introduction of slaves 
into the Spanish colonies, and the extensive mingling of the Spaniards with 
the natives. But the first of these has not prevented us from becoming a 
free people, and the latter is but the result of causes which we have already 
given. 

W hat is to be the destiny of the new world, is an inquiry which naturally 
suggests itself. That the population will be immense, there can be no 
doubt. The physical resources of the western continent are sufficiently 
great to support and even enrich an incredible number. ‘ The western 
continent,’ says Mr. Goodrich, ‘ although only half the size of the eastern, 
has at least quite an equal amount of useful soil. ‘Two-thirds of the surface 
of the old world are unproductive, and much of the remaining soil is poor; 
while more than two-thirds of the new world are not only productive, but 
for the most part fertile to the highest degree.” ‘The navigable lakes and 
rivers of the western continent are greatly superior to those of the eastern. 
There is nothing wanting on the part of nature to make the nations of our 
hemisphere great and happy. 

Whether the people of the new world are to enjoy political success, is a 
question of the deepest interest, which our limits will not allow us to dis- 
cuss. We do not doubt that our nation will prosper, at least for a season. 
We believe the time will come, when, as De Tocqueville predicts, our 
republic will number one hundred and fifty millions. But whether that 
Persian epitome of the history of nations thus far—‘‘ they were born, they 
were wretched, they died,’”’—shall in the end be applied to our nation also, 
time alone can tell. It is quite certain that a new act in the great drama 
of man’s existence upon this planet, has now commenced ; but whether it 
will be one to make beholding angels weep, or one to give them joy, will 
be known only after decades of centuries have glided away. Whether 
there are to be at present any heroic ages, or many more unheroic, godless, 
utilitarian ages, we dare not now prediet. We cling fondly to the hope of 
future ages; for, as Carlyle says, “ the ages differ greatly, even infinitely, 
from one another. Considerable tracts of Ages there have been, by far the 
majority indeed, ‘wherein the men, unfortunate mortals, were a set of 
mimetic creatures, rather than men; without heart-insight as to this 
Universe, and its Heights and its Abysses; without conviction or belief of 
their own regarding it at all; who walked merely by hearsay, traditionary 
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cants, black and white surplices, and inane confusions ; whose whole Exist- 
ence accordingly was a grimace,—nothing original in it, nothing genuine 
or sincere, but this only—their greediness of appetite and their faculty of 
digestion. Such unhappy ages, too numerous here below, the Genius of 
Mankind indignantly seizes, as disgraceful to the Family, and, with Rhoda- 
manthine ruthlessness—annihilates ; tumbles large masses of them sw iftly into 
Eternal Night.” No doubt many ages of the same kind will hereafter go 
the same way: but, since the human race is progressive, unheroic ages in 
the future must become fewer and fewer. 

There is one thing of which we cannot be too often reminded, that we 
are in danger as a people of neglecting moral culture, while we employ 
every means for the development of intellect. We do not believe the 
saying of Solon, 7 *\cov xaxov, * the multitude are wicked ;” but moral prin- 
ciple, as Judge Story said, “is the crying want of our countrymen every- 
where.” Virtue alone will preserve our government. In vain are we told 
that bad men are powerless. Just as if, in the language of Macaulay, 
“history were not made up of the bad actions of extraordinary men; 
* * * * as if nine-tenths of the calamities which have befallen the 
human race had any other origin than the union of high intelligence with 
low desires.” If we allow bad men to gain the ascendancy, our national 
existence may become almost a calamity. The words of Martial are as 
applicable to nations as to individuals : 

















Vita non est vivere, sed valere. 
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THE POET TO HIS LYRE, 


Tuey bid me sing; if e’er beneath the shade, 
Upon thy strings in idle hours I’ve played, 
Respond, a Latin song, and one that Rome 
Shall not forget in years to come. 












Since to the warlike Lesbian thou didst yield 
Thy first born strains, who, in the tented field, 
Or when his ocean-batter’d ship at last 

To the moist strand he had made fast, 









Of Bacchus and the Nine found time to sing, 
Of Venus, and the boy that loves to cling 
To her side ever, and of Lycus fair, 

With raven eyes and raven hair, 













O Lyre, thou pride of Phebus, and delight 
Of Jove’s own banquets, thou who makest light 
The heavy load of care, with accents sweet 

Thy poet's invocation greet. 


, 
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PROPHECIES FOR THE PAST. 


We have read somewhere, that the best proof of the immortality of the 
soul, was that universal craving for a knowledge of futurity, which in all ages 
has prevailed among the various families of the human race. We may not 
pause to consider whether that appetite be entitled to the honor of furnish- 
ing evidence of so exalted a nature; but we cannot question that tt exists, 
nor that it has enabled the designing to practice upon the vulgar mind for 
evil ends more frequently than for good. 

Prophecy, however, to say nothing of holy writ, is not always an unprinci- 
pled device to ensnare the credulous ; ; under a certain aspect, it may be con- 
sidered the most lofty employment of the human faculties. A deep know- 
ledge of the past, and a careful observation of the present, have often enabled 
men to predict the future with wonderful accuracy. But for the occasional 
exercise of this species of rational divination, the aruspex and augur would 
soon have sunk into general contempt. Ane: we read, that many individuals, 
without any pretensions to inspiration, have succeeded to a wonderful degree 
in foretelling occurrences of which no indications were apparent to the ‘vul- 
gar mind. 

Many of the great men of antiquity certainly exercised this faculty 
of foresight to an astonishing degree. It was a distinguishing trait in the 
character of Themistocles, and one which secured for him the greatest influ- 
ence over the chieftains of the allied Greeks. Solon possessed it préemi- 
nently ; and oftentimes did the lapse of ages justify the conclusions of his 
searching and sagacious genius. Cicero, himself the author of a treatise 
on Divination, is said to have displayed incredible prescience ; and he appeals 
to his friend and correspondent, Atticus, to bear testimony to the truth of 
many of his predictions. No wonder; he lived at one of those troublous 
periods of political agitation, that furnished the readiest incitement and the 
best opportunities of development to the faculty of judging of the future from 
the past. No great convulsion of society is without its sure prognostics.— 
Revolutions closely resemble each other in their main features, and ouly 
differ in proportion as the causes which led to them may vary. Nay, a sur- 
prising similarity has often been noticed, even in their most minute details, 
The civil wars in France and England offer the most striking analogy, and 
their courses diverge only so far from the parallel as they were directed by 
circumstances, whose operation could have been appreciated at the time.— 
The same might be said of the great French Revolution, as compared with 
the “Great Rebellion.’ ‘lhe unfortunate Louis X VI. was not slow to no- 
tice the similarity of the two epochs, and passed much of his time in read- 
ing the history of Charles I. His character bore no likeness to that of the 
haughty Stuart, aud his utmost endeavor was to avoid imitating his conduct; 
but these points of difference were of no avail, because their tendency was 
opposed by counter-dissimilitudes in the elements of the strife; and the end 
of both princes proved the same.* 


* A writer for Blackwood’s Magazine, quoting from an ingenious French author, 
notices a great many striking analogies between the e vents of the Revolution of July and 
those of February, 1848. We copy at length this curions passage, which gives a clue to 
the feelings of Louis Philippe, when in his flight he exclaimed,—“* Comme Charles X.: 

“In the elder branch of the Bourbons, the Duke de Berri, the son of Charles x, 
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A French author, struck with the ever recurring similitude of human 
events, composed a book on the startling principle, that ‘ It would be pos- 
sible to frame a table or chart in which all the given imaginable events of 
the history of a people would be reduced to a mathematical exactness.” 
It is upon this principle that Coleridge was led to foresee the fall of Napo- 
leon’s empire, at the height of its prosperity. He searched the history of 
the past for precedents, and judged from analogies. ‘On every occurrence,” 
says he, “‘I endeavored to discover in past history, the event that mos, 
nearly resembled it. I procured the cotemporary historians, memorialists 
and pampleteers. Then fairly subtracting the points of difference from those’ 
of likeness, as the balance favored the former or latter, 1 conjectured thar 
the result would be the same or different.” 

Since the art of printing has given a character of durability to the opin- 
ions of men, we possess proofs that scarcely any occurrence of unusual 
magnitude has taken place in modern times that had not been clearly 
foretold. We deem it of infinite consequence to insist upon this 
truth, because it often happens that individuals of superior mind, either de- 
ceiving themselves, or purposely to impose upon others, choose to clothe 
their speculations on the future in mystic words, and claim the authority 


espoused a foreign princess, and had by her a son, who was regarded as the heir to the 
throne: in the younger, the Duke of Orleans, the son of Louis Philippe I., likewise 
espoused a foreign princess, and had by her a son, likewise regarded as the eventful heir 
of the dynasty. The father of the Duke de Bordeaux was assassinated on the 13th of 
February, 1820; the father ofthe Count of Paris died by an accident on the 13th of 
July, 1842. In both the years preceding the full of either monarch, the price cf provisions 
was at an excessive height, the want was great, and the cold such that the Seine was 
frozen over—a circumstance which did not occur between the winters of 1829 and 1847 

In both instances, the anti-liberal tendencies of the heads of the state, after most inviting 
promises, called forth from their best friends remonstrances upon the course they were 
pursuing, and warnings of an approaching crisis, which in both instances were rejected. 
In both iustances, the last speech of the crown to the parliament assembled, contained 
words cone erning the ‘culpable mancenvres,’ or ‘blind inimical passions,’ of the Oppo- 
sition which created the discontent, and called forth the protest of several deputies, and 
the resolution to aold the famous banquet. The captare of the Dey of Algiers, and that 
of Abd-el-Kader, which immediately preceded each catastrophe, were both in vain con- 
sidered as triumphs by the ministry of the day. The ordinances of July suspended the 
liberty of the press; an ordinance in February prohibited the banquet. In both cases 
these ordinances caused a commotion in the capital, and a species of presentiment of 
revolution on the Monday evening ; on the following day the revolt broke out, and lasted 
during three days, commencing on the Tuesday, and terminating on the Thursday ; and 
the power fell into the hands of the insurgents. The gendarmerie in the one case, the 
municipal guard—another name for the same corps—in the other, offered the chief 
defence of royalty, were overcome, and finally disbanded. Charles X. fell from bis 
throne at the age of seventy-four, Louis Philippe at the same age; the one in July, the 
month in which the Duke of Orleans died—the other in February, the month in which 
the Duke de Berri was assassinated. Each monarch abdicated in favor of bis grandson ; 
each was met by the fatal ery, ‘ I] est trop tard.’ In each case a provisional government 
was established, and the roy al family was obliged to quit the F rench territory ; both the 
monarchs sought a refuge in Engl: and. Here, however, the ‘ coincidences’ offer as triking 
dissimilitude, The one monarch was accompanied, in his de »partare, by his guards and 
numbers of faithful servitors—the other fled poor, wretched, and in disguise, ‘ab indoned 
by those who had called themselves his friends: the one shed tears on landing in the 
country of exile—the other hailed it with joy. In both cases, the ministers of the fallen 
king were impeac hed. In even smaller circumstances, other coincidences have been 
recorded. During the combats of both revolutions, the temperature was excessively 
warm for the season of the year—a circumstance not wholly without its weight, if the 
well-known barometric nature of the Parisian temperament be considered; and a few 
days after, in both years, an extraordinary tempest burst over the capital, obscured it for 
many hours in di irkness, and swept down the new flag placed aloft upon the column of 
the Place Vendéme.” 
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of Divine Revelation for conclusions which extraordinary sagacity alone 
had suggested. It is to some such strange mixture of self-delusion, design 
and prescient ¢ genius, that we must attribute, in a great measure, the other- 
wise unaccountable influence which religious impostors have so often exer- 
cised upon their fanatic followers. Some of the predictions of Knox, the 
Reformer, happened to be verified in a manner so striking, that he was 
supposed to be directly inspired from Heaven. But he prophesied in guard- 
ed words, so that his failures were overlooked. 

One of the most singular predictions on record is that of Cazotte, a wri- 
ter of some reputation, whose mind was slightly deranged by misfor- 
tunes and religious melancholy. Several years previous to the great French 
Revolution, he h: appened to meet at a supper party, with some of the lead- 
ing characters of Parisian society of both sexes. This was a period of 
strong hopes and buoyant anticipations. The truly prescient warning of 
Rousseau, that the im pending Revolution “ could not be virtuous,” was 
disregarded, and every mind was turned towards the birth of a new order 
of things, as to the dawn of a brighter day, While the other guests were 
discussing opinions of this nature, Cazotte sat gloomy and thoughtful : but 
suddenly rising from his chair, he struck a Pythonic ‘attitude, and in forci- 
ble language poured forth a strain of prediction, foretelling in turn the fu- 
ture fate of every persen present. ‘To one he announced exile, to another 
imprisonment, to several suicide, and to the greatest number the scaffold. 

The tragical nature of his revelations, their seeming improbability at 
the time, together with the earnestness of the prophet’s manner and his 
reputation as a religious enthusiast, made a profound impression upon the 
listeners, several of whom have since testified to a singular occurrence.— 
Strange to say, the gloomy oracle delivered by Cazotte was subsequently 
verified most circumstanti: ally, to the letter, and w ae the period announced, 
How far the impression left upon his auditors, and increased, perhaps, by 
the fortuitous accomplishment of some of bis previsions, might have led 
them afterwards to become instruments in accomplishing the prophecy, we 
cannot now ascertain. 

Thus we perceive that there has been enough in the experience of the 
past of successful, authentic vaticination to feed the superstitious craving 
of our nature for a ‘‘ peep into futurity,” and to furnish a ready reply to 
skeptics in behalf of the possibility of a foreknowledge of things. But of 
all prophecies, whether based on inspiration or world-wisdom, prescience, 
or deductions from the past, the most truthful, accurate and circumstantial 
are those prophecies made after the event, which we will call Prophecies for 
the Past. 

This, the most successful style of prediction, presents but one difficulty, 
which is by no means insuperable, and which consists in ante-dating it. Of 
course, it must purport to belong to a period anterior to its fulfilment, and 
it must offer such characteristics as best refer to its alleced date. Many 
pretty devices have been adopted to produce such a result; but the most 
impressive and successful is the following. Discover, if possible, some 
prediction already famous, which has descended by tradition only to the 
present times; and, if you are certain that the original cannot be found, 
manufacture it unhesitatingly to suit your purpose. Considerable care is 
necessary in preparing a document of that class. It must wear the venera- 
ble appearance of antiquity, and collateral forgeries should be drawn up to 
back and support the principal imposture. Now, therefore, when we con- 
sider the comparative ease of such a task, and the extent of misdirected 
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ingenuity which has been expended in organizing frauds of this kind, on 
the most gigantic scale—when we remember that entire editions of works 
have sometimes been bought up, destroyed, and reprinted, merely for the 
purpose of interpolating or suppressing some particular passage—that indi- 
viduals of high rank and character have been implicated in such conspira- 
cies—we are justified, it seems, in refusing our belief to discoveries of 
accomplished prophecies, unless the clearest proofs be given of their authen- 
ticity. 

Our Pyrrhonism in regard to prophecies has not been in the least shaken 
by an article in Bl: ack wood’s Magazine for December, entitled ‘‘ Prophecies 
for the Present.” In that article the reviewer professes to give an account 
of the famous prophecy of Orval, and a translation of it from a late pamph- 
let. We have compared this translation with a French text purporting to 
give this prophecy in the words of the original, and we find such radical and 
unaccountable variations between the two, that we must give our own ver- 
sion, if only to show that the “prophecy” has not descended to us 
in its original purity, since there exist several readings. It runs as 
follows : 


















PROPHECY OF PHILIPPE OLIVARIUS, 






1.—At that time, a young man, come from beyond the sea into the 
regions of the Celto-Gaul, will manifest himself by counsels of might. 

2.—But the great ones, to whom he will give umbrage, will send him 
to battle in the land of captivity. 

3.—Victory will bring him back to the former country. 

4.—T he sons of Brutus will be much stupefied at his approach, for he 
will rise above them and take name emperor. 

5.—Many high and powerful kings will be in real fear, and his eagle 
will carry off many sceptres and many crowns. 

6.—Men on foot and horse, as numerous as gnats in the air, will run 
with him throughout Europe, which will be much astounded and blood- 














stained. 
7.—He will be so strong that God will be thought to combat on his 
side. 






8.—The Church of God, much desolated, will be consoled somewhat, 
seeing her temples again opened to her long wandering sheep, and God will 
be blessed. 

9.—But it is done; the moons shall have passed. 

10.—The old man of Sion, maltreated, will cry to God, and behold the 
powerful one will be blinded in punishment of sins and crimes. 

11.—He will leave the great city with an army so fair, that the like of it 
was never seen; but never shall warrior withstand the face of Time (or 
weather.) The third part, and again the third part of his army will 
perish by the cold of the Mighty Lord. 

12.—Then two lustres shall have passed since the age of desolation; 
widows and orpans will cry to God, and behold the hum! sled high ones will 
resume strength; they will unite to overthrow the man so much dreaded. 

13.—Here comes, with many warriors, the old blood of centuries, which 
will resume place and stead in the great city. Then the man so much 
dreaded shall return quite humbled to the country beyond the sea from 
which he came. 
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14.—God alone is great! the eleventh moon shall not yet have shone, 


and the bloody scourge of the Lord will return into the great city ; the old 


blood will leave the great city. 

15.—God alone is great! He loves his people and has blood in abhor- 
rence. The fifth moon will shine over very many warriors from the East ; 
Gaul is covered with men and engines of war; all is over with the man of 
the sea; here comes again the old blood of the man of Cap. 

16.—God wills peace and that his name be blessed. ‘Therefore great 
peace shall be in the country of the Celto-Gaul ; the White Flower will be 
in very great honor; the houses of God will hear many holy canticles, 

17.—But the sons of Brutus, hating the White Flower, obtain powerful 
regulations, at which God is again very wroth on account of his people ; the 
great day is still much profaned. Nevertheless God wills to try the Return 
(Restoration ?) by eighteen times ten moons. * 

18 —God alone is great! He purges his people by many tribulations ; 
but always there will be an end of the wicked. 

19.—At this time a great conspiracy against the White Flower will move 
on in darkness, by the hands of accursed companies, and the poorold blood 
will leave the great city, and greatly shall the sons of Brutus increase. 

20.—The servants of God will greatly cry to God ; but God for that day 
will be deaf, because he will retemper his arrows, to place them ere long in- 
to the hearts of the wicked. 

21.—Woe to the Celto-Gaul ! the Cock will efface the White Flower, and 
a great one will call himself king of the people; great commotion will be 
felt among the nations, because the crown will be placed by hands of work- 
men who will have combated in the great city. 

22.—God alone is great ! the reign of the wicked will be seen to increase ; 
but let them hasten! Behold the ‘thoughts of the Celto-Gaul are cl: ishing, 
and great division is in thezr understanding. 

23.—The king of the people being seated will be seen very weak in ap- 
pearance, and yet will prevail against the wicked.¢ But he was not well 
seated, and behold God throws him down. 

24,.—Howl, sons of Brutus, call by your cries the beasts which are about 
to devour you. Great God! what noise of arms! There is not yet a full 
number of moons, and here come many warriors. 

25.—It is done; the desolate mountain of God has cried to God; the 
sons of Juda have cried to God from the foreign land; and behold, God is 
no longer deaf. 

26.— What fire goes with his arrows! Ten times six moons, and not yet 
ten times six moons have fed his wrath. Wo to thee, greatcity! here are 
ten kings armed by the Lord; but already fire has Jevelled thee with the 
earth. Yet thy righteous shall not perish ; God has listened to them. 

27.—The place of crime is purged by fire; the great stream has rolled 
its waters all red with blood. 


* The time mentioned in the article above alluded to is “ Eighteen times twelve 
moons,” which number, divided by thirteen, gives 16 years and 8 moons. Altogether 
this passage in Blackw ood’ s translation varies so materially from the text before us, that 
either the translator did not understand prophetic Frence h, or his “ Prophecy” differed 
from ours. We?prefer our version because it comes nearer to the truth, as “* prophecy 
should. 

t The text reads thus:—Le roi du peuple assis, sera vu en abord moult faible et pour- 
tant contre ira bien des mechants. The obscurity of this sentence results from an attempt 
to word it in ancient style. The translation quoted in Blackwood’s article turns and avoids 
the difliculty—or perhaps it is based on a different text. 
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28.—Gaul which appeared, as it were, rent to pieces, is about to reunite. 

29.—God loves peace. Come, young prince, leave the isle of captivity ; 
join the lion to the White Flower. 

30.—W hat is foreseen, that God wills. 

31.—The old blood of centuries will again terminate long divisions. 

32.—Then a sole pastor will be seen in the whole of Celtic-Gaul ; the 
man powerful through God will seat himself well; many wise regulations 
will invite peace ; God will be thought to battle on ‘his side, so prudent and 
wise will be the offspring of the Cap 

33—Thanksto the Father of Mercy! Holy Sion sings again in the tem- 
ples one sole great God. 

34.—Many ‘wandering sheep will come todrink at the same living spring ; 
three princes and kings will throw off the cloak of error and will see clearly 
in the faith of God ; a great people of the sea will resume true belief in two 


third parts. 
35.—God is still blessed during fourteen times six moons and six times 


thirteen moons. 

36.—God alone is great! the good things are done ; the saints are about 
to suffer. The man of evil comes from two bloods ; he takes growth ; the 
White Flower becomes obscure during ten times six moons and six times 
twenty moons, and disappears to appear no more. 

37.—Much evil, little good, shall be in that time ; many great cities will 


perish. 
38.—Israel will come to God Christ in earnest. 
39.—Accursed and faithful sects will be in too well marked parts. 
40.—It is done; God alone will be believed in ; * and the third part of 
Gaul and again one third part and a half will be without any faith, as also 


the other nations. 
41.—And now six times three moons and four times five moons have 


been separated, and the final century has begun after the number not com- 


plete of these moons. 

22.—God combats through his two righteous ones and the man of Evil 
prevails. But it is over; the high God places a wall of fire which ob- 
scures my understanding, and I can no longer see. Let him be blessed 


evermore.—Amen. So be it.” 

Some body, it seems, has been at considerable pains to trace the alleged 
history of all this gibberish ; we extract a concise summary of it from the 
article above mentioned. 

** The Abbey of Orval, from which the prediction has taken its title, was, it ap- 
pears, a religious institution, situated in the diocese of Treves, on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg; and it is said that the abbot and the monks, when they fled from 
their convent, during the siege of Luxembourg by the French revolutionary army, 
to the ‘refuge’ in the town, conveying a part of their archives as well as their 
sacred vessels with them, first communicated the printed copy of the Provisions of 
a Solitary of 1544 to Marshal Bender, who commanded the army, and other 
French gentlemen, by whom copies were then taken as a matter of curiosity, and 
put in circulation. ‘Tradition at that time attributed the prediction to a monk of 
the name of Philip Olivarius, although the exact period of the existence of the 
‘Solitary’ does not appear to have been well known. What at present remains, 


* This sentence is in flagrant contradiction with the rest of the verse ; at least so it 
seems to minds not illumined by light of prophe cy. The translation in Blackwood’s arti- 
cle coolly drops the sentence. Dieu seul sera cru. Perhaps it did not exist in the ori- 
ginal from which the version was made. We have omitted to notice numerous minor 
discrepancies. 
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or is supposed to remain, commences only with the history of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, although the ‘Oracle’ of Henri Dujardin speaks of the prediction relative 
to the death of Louis X V1., as having excited considerable sensation among the 
emigrant circles of that time; and the circumstance of the absence of any events 
anterior to the prophecy, as it stands at present, is accounted for by a remark 
made in the Propagateur de la Foi, that, when it was discovered, at the conclu- 
sion of a last century, the copyists generally neglected to transcribe what related 
to the past, and contented the mselves only with that portion, the accomplish- 


ment of which was still to come.” 


We must beg leave to differ with the Propagateur de la Foi :—whoever 
discovers a good and valid prophecy, will never neglect ‘‘ to transcribe 
what relates to the past ;” because its value as regards the future, will be 
in exact proportion with the accuracy of the part which relates to the past. 
What better recommendation can be given to a prophecy not wholly accom- 
plished than to show that it truly predicted what we know to have happen- 
ed since?’ ‘The absence of what ‘ related to the past” must ever be viewed 
as a suspicious circumstance. But at all events, no such blunder can be 
charged on the modern compilers of the prediction as it now stands, who 
have most faithfully inserted what now relates to the past, as we will pre- 
sently show. 

As regards proofs of authenticity, we are told that they exist in many 
shapes ; but as we are not in possession of those proofs, and as we know 
that they may be unsatisfactory, we will merely dismiss them in the language 
of the writer of the article before us :—‘ Could they be forgeries (they) 
would assuredly be some of the most ingenious of the kind.” Bat the 
writer of that article is so far disposed personally to endorse the genuine- 
ness of the prediction as to assure us that “ he himself has seen, in Paris, 
the whole prophecy, as far as it is still in existence, printed in a newspaper 
of the year Is39—and consequently, to his own knowledge, published to the 
world, previously at least to the events of the present year; that ar old 
English lady, upon whose faith he can implicitly rely, positively declared to 
him that she had it in her hands as early as the year 1802, and thus even 
before the crowning of Napoleon as Emperor.” We do not for an instant 
question the accuracy of the writer’s statement as regards his own experi- 
ence; and, under certain restrictions, we believe that the lady of whom he 
speaks, told him the truth—that is, we believe she had in her hands at the 
time mentioned, the “ Prophetie d’Orval’’—but not the prediction of which 
we have just given a translation. 

We have, apart from these statements, good and valid proof within our 
own knowlec lge, that the prediction in question was published in 1839; but 
we require no proofs to that effect, and we are inclined to think that it was 
written several years before. 

The prediction is perfectly accurate, as regards the history of Napoleon, 
the Restoration, and the Revolution of 1830. Indeed, by adding a few 
proper names, and translating its mystic style into vulgar parl: ince, we could 
make it an excellent summary of the History of France, for the first thirty 
years of the present century. It is so faithful and minute, that could suffi- 
cient proof be obtained of its having been in existence before that period, 
it must certainly be considered as the most wonderful prophecy extant.— 
But since, in the absence of evidence, we must necessarily withhold our 
admiration and belief, and since, on the other hand, we have seen good 

cause to adinit that the prediction was in existence in 1839, if not before, 
let us examine if the events which transpired since that time are set down 
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with that amazing exactness which marks the rest; and if so, it would be in 
bad taste to doubt any longer. 

By reference to our translation, we find that the whole reign of Louis 
Philippe, a reign which, in point of eventful chronicle, growth of arts, and 
general prosperity, nearly rivalled that of Louis XI1V., a period of eighteen 
years, during which humbled France once more asserted her rank among 
the nations, and accomplished her only lasting conquest of territory since 
the age of Marlborough and Eugene—why, this entire period is dispose od of 
in two verses of prophesy, And what prophesy ! “'The thoughts of the 
Celtc-Gaul are clashing.” When did they ever cease to clash? ‘* Great 
division is in their understanding.”” Whose? But no matter; it is safe 
always to predict such a division in any country. The apparent weakness 
of the king, and his prevailing over many of the wicked, was apparent 
as early as 1832. 3ut he was not well-seated, and behold God 
throws him down.’’ This, to be sure, is a prediction, and one beyond a 
doubt, made before the event. But we question whether any extraordinary 
degree of witchcraft was necessary in framing such a prediction, in lan- 
guage so loose that it would equally apply if the aged king, instead of be- 
ing expelled, had died of an apoplectic fit, or of the pistol of an assassin. 
We have predictions innumerable, to the same point, and equally satisfac- 
tory, from persons who claimed no revelation from on high. Read the 
following passage from a newspaper* whose editor is no great conjuror : 
“ Every “mind that is ¢lear and far-sighted, is filled with anxiety and sad- 
ness. This feeling arises not only from regret for the past, and sorrow for 
illusions long dispelled, but also fromm pre-occupation concerning the fu- 
ture.” 

This language, proper allowance being made for the control of the gov- 
ernment over the press, may be considered truly prophetic, as likewise the 
following words, uttered by M. de Lamartine before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in the same year : 


** Where are we? Whither are we going? Is confidence once more springing 
up in the hearts of the people? Is power gaining root? Does any one see any 
horizon in the sombre future of our politics? No! the tremulousness of uncer- 
tainty prevails in the public mind, the supreme power, and the very soil.” 


We might cite instances without number to prove that throughout French 
society—nay, throughout Europe—the greatest distrust was entertained as 
to the stability of the Government of July, particularly during the first eight 
or ten years of its reign. Everybody felt that a c: itastrophe would sooner 
or later take place—when, no one undertook to determine; neither does 
“the prophecy.” As tothe manner in which the predicted revolution is 
to take place, the prophecy is quite sparing of detail. Verse 24 of our 
translation contains all that it vouchsafes of explanation. How unsatisfac- 
tory, when compared with its copious illustration of a former period. The 
allusion to the agency of the republican party required no gift of superna- 
tural prescience. Every one knows how bold, active and energetic the 
sons of Brutus have ever shown themselves in the French capital. We 
may suppose that they ““howled,’’ as they were bound to do by prophecy ; but 
“the beasts” are yet to come who were to devour them, Granting that a 
revolt was impending, it needed no aid from inspiration to guess that there 
would be some ‘“‘ noise of arms,” nor that troops would be marched towards 


* Siecle—June 19, 1839. 
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the focus of revolt. In the succeeding verse, “ the sons of Juda” must be 
supposed to mean the elder branch of the Bourbons—at least the expression 
was so explained to a commentator several years ago, 

Really, the ‘‘ prophecy”? must be allowed to be anything but lavish of 
information as to the only period which we know to have been subsequent 
to its utterance. We need not, therefore, follow it into what is still to us 
the future. The tone of its previsions is essentially religious and Catholic ; 
and yet no allusion is made to the remarkable events which the metropolis 
of the Catholic world has recently witnessed, although sufficient mention 
has been made of the * Old man of Sion,” in that part which relates to the 
history of Bonaparte. 

We think that we have said enough to justify a rational skepticism, but 
we have more to say. The instrument we have just been reviewing, is 
written in a most anomalous language, resulting, we verily believe, from an 
awkward attempt on the part of an ignorant writer to imitate the style of 
the period at which it is alleged to have been composed. Wesubmit to any 
competent French scholar, whether the form and construction of its sen- 
tences in the least resemble those in use at the time of Rabelais. Besides, 
the expression is, in many instances, suspiciously modern ; we need not go 
far to find examples : the very first words are anything but the style ‘of 

1544. ‘ En ce temps la” is good French, doubtless, and may be ‘found 
in the Bible, from which the prophet probably copied the expression, think- 
ing that anything therein smacked enough of antiquity for his purpose. 
The corresponding expression in use at the time was ‘‘ En cestuy temps.” 
We likewise feel suspicious as to the antiquity of such words as ‘ Les 
grands qu'il ombragera,”’ and many others which it would be tedious to 
mention. On the other hand, the “ prophecy” not unfrequently errs in the 
opposite extreme. For instance, it is prodigal of the word “‘ moult,” which, 
at the alleged date, was already obsolete. -— doubt whether it can be 
found in the writings of Rabelais, Ronsard, or Marot—or if it be found 
there, it will be seen that it is used saad as an antiquated term. In 
short, we verily believe that no person conversant with the French lan- 
guage, and acquainted with its writers of the sixteenth century, will hesitate 
for a moment to pronounce that the “ prophecy” was never written at that 
time. But when was it written? Why, any being of common sense will 
declare at once, unless good proof to the contrary be shown, that it was 
composed at the time concerning which it ceases to be explicit—subse- 
que ntly to the events minutely set down, and previously to those which are 
not so; probably during the first “ dustre’’ of the reign of the ‘‘ king of the 
people’’—a few moons, more or less. 

Of all the evidence which the author of ‘‘ Prophecies for the Present” 
adduces on his own authority, or upon reliable hearsay, there is not one that 
militates against our conclusion, except that he states that an old English 
lady worthy of belief informed him that she had the prediction in her hands 
as early as 1802. We have already said that, under certain restrictions, we 
felt disposed to admit the truth of her deposition. We will now explain our 
meaning. To say nothing of the different readings which we have been led 
to discover in comparing several versions of this famous prophecy, it seems 
that the ‘ Prophétie d’ Orval” has been several times disinterred, and pro- 
duced at different periods, always in a different shape. It is said, that an 
alleged original document bearing that title was once presented to Napoleon, 
who was rather fond of such playthings and that at the time, it produced 
considerable sensation. Might not the English lady in question have had 
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that document in her hands at the time of which she speaks. It would be 
a creditable effort of memory for an old lady, to remember in 1848 the pre- 
cise terms of a piece of mysticism perused by her in 1802. We have in 
our possession two several copies of a “ Prophétie d’ Orval,” in substance 
resembling each other, although they differ in many minor particulars, but 
both at total variance with the ‘‘ prophecy” above translated. One of these 
copies is in a legitimist periodical of 1846; the other accompanied by com- 
ments, is inserted in a magazine of 1840. The latter comes to us recom- 
mended by a historical account, stating that it was first discovered in 1793 
by Francois de Metz, who took a copy of it; that the original was pre sented 
to N: apoleon i in 1804, and that since that time nothing has been heard of 
it; that it was printed in 1815, and several times since. The French editor 
further says, that he has found the copy among the papers of Francois de 
Metz, in his own hand-writing, and dated 1793; he then concludes that 
there can no longer exist any doubt whatever concerning it. We also 
think that no doubt can exist, except as regards the ¢ authenticity of the copy 
which the French editor found—we are not told when. But we do not in 
the least question that it was extant in 1815. Indeed, from intrinsic evi- 
dence, we would wager that it was first composed at that time. It purports to 
have emanated in 1542, two years before the other; it is not, like the other, 
signed by Philippe Olivarius, a monk, but by Philippe—Dieu—Donné— 
Olivarius, a doctor, surgeon, and astrologer. ‘It reads as follows :— 

1. Italic Gaul will behold, not far from its bosom, the birth of a super- 
natural being. 

2. That man will issue very young from the sea; will come to take lan- 
guage and education among the Celto-Gauls; will open for himself, while 
still young, a way through a thousand obstacles, among the soldiers, and will 
become their first chieftain. 

3. That sinuous way will give him much labor; he will come to combat 
near his native land, for one lustre and more. 

Beyond the sea, he will be seen combating with much glory and valor, 
= will once more wage war in Italy. 

He will give laws to the Germ: ins, pacify troubles and terrors for the 
CelsoiGiwele, and will be named all but a king, but soon after called Inpe- 
rator, with great popular enthusiasm. 

6. Will battle everywhere in the empire, expel princes, lords, kings, for 
two lustres and more. 

Then will raise up new princes and lords for life, and speaking upon 
bis pl atform, will cry: Nations! O Sidera! O Sacra! 

8. Will be seen with an army composed of ferty-nine times twenty thou- 
sand foot, armed, who will bear arms with iron tubes He will have seven 
times seven thousand horses, ridden by men who will wear more than the 
others, a large sword or a lance and brass bodies; he will have seven times 
seven times two thousand men, who will play terrible machines, will vomit 
sulphur, and fire, and death.* The whole amount of his army will be forty- 
nine times twenty-nine thousand. 

9.—He will bear in his right hand an eagle sign of victory to battle. 


* It is incredible that an author, or even a prophet of the sixteenth century, should re- 
quire all this circumlocution to describe objects perfectly known to him. It would never 
have entered any one’s head in 1542, to call a cuirass a brass body, or artillery anything 
but artillery. But a writer of the nineteenth century, accustomed in the Latin exercise s of 
his youth, to use periphrases, would naturally adopt this mode of spreading the color of 
antiquity over his style 
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10.— Will give many regions to the nations and to all peace. 
11.—Will come into the great city, ordaining many great things ; edifices, 
bridges, seaports, aqueducts, canals; will do alone, ‘through great wealth, 
quite as much as any Roman, and as all within the domains of the Gauls. 

12.—W ill have two wives and one son. 

13.—Will go waging war as far as where cross each other lines of lati- 
tude and longitude, fifty-five months.* There his enemies will burn by 
fire the great city, and he will enter it and issue from it with his people 
under ashes, many ruins; and his people having no longer either bread or 
water, through great and tenfold (décime) cold, which will be so untoward 
that two-thirds of his army will perish, and besides one-half of the other, he 
no longer being in his domination. 

14.—Then the greatest man, abandoned, betrayed by his friends, follow- 
ed up in his turn with great loss as far as ‘his great city, and expelled by 
great European population. 

15.—In his stead will be placed the kings of the old blood of the Cap. 

16.—He compelled to exile in the sea from which he had come so young, 
and near his native place, will remain there for eleven moons, with a few of 
his people, true friends and seldiers, who being only seven times seven 
times twice in number, as soon as the eleven moons are complete, he and 
his people will take ship and land on the Celto-Gallic soil. 

17 —And he to proceed towards the great city where is seated the king 
of the old blood of the Cap, who rises up, flees, carrying with him regal or- 
naments Replaces his old dominations. Gives the nations many admira- 
ble laws. 

18.—T hen, again expelled by trinity of European population, after three 
moons, and one-third of a moon, in his stead is replaced the king of the old 
blood of the Cap. 

19.—And he believed dead by his warlike subjects, who in that time will 
keep household gods against their hearts. 

20.—The nations and the Gauls, like tigers and wolves will devour each 
other. 

21.—The blood of the old king of Cap will be the sport of black treason. 

22.—T he unfortunate will be deceived, and by steel and fire destroyed, 

23—The lily maintained. 

24.—But the last branches of the old blood will be still menaced, 

25.—Thus they will battle among themselves. 

26.—Then a young warrior will proceed towards the great city; he will 
bear lion and cock upon his armor. 

27.—The .ance will be given him by a great prince of the East. 

28.—He will be marvellously seconded by warlike people of Belgic 
Gaul who will join the Parisians to terminate troubles and géther soldiers 
and cover them all with olive branches. 

29.—Battling again during seven times seven moons with such glory that 
a trinity of European population, through great terror and cries and tears, 
will offer their sons and wives as host ages, ‘and bend under just and whole- 
some laws, beloved of all. 


30.—Then peace for twenty-five moons. 


* Moscow is not far from lat. 559 N. Asto longitude, it depends upon the meridian. 
From the meridian of Paris, athe h an unwary Fre nch forger ofthe 19th century would na- 
turally use, 55° E. isnot far outof the way. But we believe that in the 16th ce ntury, a 
different primary meridian was in vogue . 
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31.—In Lutetia, the Seine, crimsoned with blood, from pitiless battles, 
will extend her bed by ruin and death. 

32.—New seditions of hapless Parisians.* 

33.—Then they will be expelled from the palace of kings by the valor- 
ous man, and afterwards the immense Gaul will be declared among all 
nations great and mother-nation. 

34.—And he, protecting the remnants escaped of the old blood of the 
Cap, rules the world’s destinies, dictating sovereign counsel of every nation 
and every people. 

35.—Places the base of endless fruit, and dies. 

The same objections urged against the other prophecy, apply with equal 
force to this one, except that the latter imposture, in point of style and veri- 
similitude, is a great deal more creditable to its author. We have sufficient 
proof that it was in print in 1815; and up to that time—strange coinci- 
dence—it is a close, though concise, chronicle of French affairs. Beyond 
that time, of course, it accords no more with truth than it does with sense. 
It is true, that the French editor, ees in 1841 upon this prophecy, 
asserts that it foretells ‘ the commotions of 1827, and the revolution of 1830.’ 
We feel disposed to allow superior Saath in prophetic matters to a 
gentleman well-known in the literary world as the compiler and commen- 
tator of the Predictions of Nostradamus.+ But since his knowledge on 
that curious topic enables him to discover an interpretation which no one 
else would ever have dreamed of, we wish he had likewise condescended to 
explain to us why, subsequent to the authentic date of the printing of this 
prophecy, the text is so dark as to require his learned expoundings, while, 
previous to this time, it is so clear and lucid, that a child, if at all versed in 
the history of the period, can at once discover its drift and meaning. Why, 
in all cases of prophecy, does this awkward stumbling-block, the year of 
publication, rise up like a wall, dividing day from night, the light of history 
from the darkness of unmeaning nonsense ? or at least from the dim twilight 
of imperfect vision ? : 

In spite, however, of our declared skepticism in regard to soothsaying of 
all kinds, we may perhaps be permitted, in concluding this paper, to claim 
the attention of our readers for a genuine authentic prognostication, written, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, some time previous to the year 1533. It is 
prophetic, every tittle of it, and although it professedly looks for its accom- 
plishment to “the perpetual year,” perhaps M. Bareste, or the author of 
Prophecies for the Present, may discover that it has been verified to the 


very letter. 
The prognosticator, after sundry remarks which we may not here repro- 


duce, proceeds thus :} 


“ Desirous, therefore, to gratify the curiosity of all jovial fellows, I have revolved 
all the Pentarchs of the heavens, computed the quarters of the moon, hooked all 
that has ever been thought of by astrologers, cloud-seers, wind-prophets, sky- read- 
ers, and weather-wise folk, and conferred upon the whole with E mpedocles.’ 


* Malencontreuzx Maillotins.—The French editor, it seems, does not know what to 

ake of this expression. He had not read Rabelais:—*“ Les Parisiens avecques lenrs 
mailletz (dont feurent depuis surnommés maillotins) estoyent hors la ville issuz en bataille. 
—Pantagruel L. IV., Ch. XXXVI. 

t Nostradamus. By Eugene Bareste. Paris: 1840. 

t Pantagrueline Prognostication.—This little pamphlet is the more curious, that together 
with a production of a similar character, written or translated by Jacobus Henrichman, 
it may be considere d as the parent of our modern Comic Almanacs. 
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Afier this pompous announcement, he submits a long list of previsions, of 
which the following are samples : 


“‘ Crabs this year will walk sideways and rope-makers backwards. Fleas will 
be for the most part of a dark color. Bacon will have nothing to do with peas du- 
ring Lent. Dice will not always turn up to suit the players ; nor will the desired 
throw often come. Brutes will speak in several places. The blind will scarcely 
see; the deaf will be hard of hearing ; the dumb will hardly speak ; the rich will 
be a little better off than the poor, and the healthy in better condition than the sick. 
Many sheep, beeves, hogs, geese, chickens and ducks will die ; no such mort: lity 
will prevail among monkeys and dromedaries. Old age will be incurable this year 
on account of the years previously past. People affected with pleurisy will have 
the side ache.” 


A little further on, the prognosticator, throwing off entirely the thin veil of 
satire which hung over his true sentiments, breaks forth in the following 
strain of true plylosophy : 


* The greatest folly in the world is to think that there are stars for kings, popes, 
and great lords, rather than for the poor and suffering ; as if new heavenly bodies 
had been created ever since the flood, or since Romulus or Pharamond, at the 
birth of kings. 


It is somewhat strange, that a sentence breathing such enlightened and 
rational views, should have been uttered at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century—but passing strange that it should require repeating in the nine- 
teenth. 


AWAKE THEE, AWAKE, 


A SERENADE: 


AWAKE thee, awake, ‘tis a fair summer night, 

The shadows lie still in the moon's hazy light ; 

All hushed is the night breeze, all silent the grove, 
All s!umbers save love, 

The nightingale’s song o’er the rose tree yet hovers, 
The lake’s bubbling ripples sigh faint as they break, 
Then, dearest, since midnight’ s the noon time of lovers, 

Awake thee, aw ake thee, awake. 


Awake thee, awake, there is love in the gale 
That kisses the slumbering flowers in the vale ; 
All nature around us, below and above, 
Is teeming with love. 
Earth smiles through the thin veil of darkness, that covers 
Her sweet face with mystery’s mantle, to make 
Its beauties thus shrouded more sacred to lovers, 
Then dearest, awake thee, awake. 
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MINNA VON BARNHELM, 


A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. E. LESSING. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


Masor Von Tetiuerm, a Discharged Officer. | Paot. WERNER, former Sergeant to the Major 
Minna Von BARNHELM. Tue LANDLORD. 

Count Von BruscusaL, her Uncle. A Lapy In Moorntna. 

Francisca, her Maid. A MESSENGER FROM THE ARMY, 

JoceELYN, Servant to the Major. RICANT DE LA MakLINI®PRE. 


The scene is alternately in the Hall of the Inn, and in one of the adjoining rooms. 


ACT I.—SCENE I. 


Scene-— The Hail of the Inn. 


Jocelyn. (Sits in a corner, talking in his sleep.) Knave of a landlord! 
You, to us?—Briskly, comrade !—Strike hard, comrade !—(He reaches 
forward, and is awakened hy the motion.) Ho, there! again, already? I 


cannot shut my eyes lest I am fighting him. If he had but receive sd half 
the blows !—But see, it is daylight ! | must seek my poor master w ith- 
out delay. He shall never set foot in this house again, with my consent. 
Where can he have passed the night? 


Scene I].—Tue Lanpworp, Joceryn. 


Landlord. Good morning, Herr Jocelyn; good morning. Ah! up 
so early as this? Or shall I say, still so late up? 

Jocelyn. Say what you please. 

Landlord. I only said good morning; and this deserved that Herr 
Jocelyn should have replied—* Thank you ! ' Did it not? 

Jocelyn. Thank you! 

Landlord. It makes one rather peevish not to have his usual rest. 
How happens it that the Major has not returned, and you have watched 
here for him? 

Jocelyn, What cannot the man discover ? 

Landlord. surmise; only surmise. 

Jocelyn (turning to go out.) Your servant! 

Landlord (detains him.) Not yet, Herr Jocelyn! 

Jocelyn. Well, then; not your servant! 

Landlord. Ah. Herr Jocelyn, I will hope, however, that you have 
not been vexed, Herr Jocelyn, ever since yesterday ? Who would keep 
his anger over night ? 

Jocelyn. 1 would, and through all following nights. 

Landlord. 1s that Christian? 

Jocelyn. As Christian as it isto thrust an honorable man from your 
house into the street, because he cannot pay immediately. 


Landlord. Fie! who could be so wicked? 
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Jocelyn. A most Christian inn-keeper!—My master! such a man! 
such an officer ! 

Lavdlord. Have I thrust him from my house into the street? I have 
far too mch regard for an officer, and too much pity for one who has 
been discharged, to do anything like this. I » as compelled by necessity 
to remove him to another chamber. Think no more of it, Herr Joce lyn 
(He calls to some one behind the scene.) Holla!—I will make it good in 
some other way. (A doy enters.) Bring a glass; Herr Jocelyn will 
have a glass; and something good! 

Jocelyn. Do not trouble yourself, landlord. Might the drops become 
poison, but—l will not swear, however; I am sober yet! 

Landlord (to the lad, who brings a flask of liquor and a glass.) Give 
it here; now, go!—Now, Herr Jocelyn; something very excellent; 
strong, delicious and wholesome. (He fills and presents to him.) This 
‘an restore the stomach when exhausted by watching 

Jocelyn. Really, | ought not. Still, why should my health suffer on 
account of his rude ness ? ( Takes at and dr inks.) 

Landlord. How is that, Herr Jocelyn ? 

Jocelyn (giving back the glass.) Not bad!—But, Herr landlord, you 
are still a clown! 

Landlord. Not yet! not yet!—Quick! 
stand on one foot. 

Jocelyn (after he has drank.) This I must say: good, very good !— 
Made by yourse If, landlord ? 

Landlord. Save me! Real Dantzic! Genuine double distilled ! 

Jocelyn. Look you, Herr landlord; if | could play the hypocrite, I 
would do it for such as this; but I cannot; you are stili a clown, Herr 
landlord! 


y, another; it is not well to 





Landlord. In all my life, no one ever said this to me before 
more, however, Herr Jocelyn; all good things are three. 

Jocelyn. On my own account! (drinks.) Good thing! truly a good 
thing !—But, truth also is a good thing. Herr landlord, you are still 
clown! 

Landlord. If this were true, would [ listen to it so peaceably ? 

Jocelyn. Oh, yes; for clowns seldom have much gall! 

Landlord. Not one more, Herr Jocelyn’? A fourfold cord helds so 
much the better. 

Jocelyn. No! too much is too much! And what will it avail you, 
Herr landlord? Even to the last drop in the flask, 1 should remain of 
the same opinion. Fie, Herr landlord: to have such good Dantzic and 
such bad manners !—Such a man as my master, who has been with you 
so long, from whom you have received so many fair thalers; who, in all 
his life, never remained in debt to the amount of a farthing; because, tor 
a few months past he has not paid promptly—because he no longer allows 
himself to spend so much—to clear his room during his absence! 

Landlord. But did I not need the room? I saw beforehand that the 
Major would have willingly given it up himself, if we could only have 
waited until his return. Should I then allow such a lady, a stranger, too, | 
to turn from my door? Would I willingly throw such a good chance 
into the hands of another inn-keeper ? And, besides, at this time, I do 
not think she could have found admittance anywhere else. The inns are 
all entirely filled. Should so young, so fair, so lovely a lady remain in 
VOL. XXiV.—NO. CXXVIII. 6 
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the street? Your master would be too gallant to allow this. And what 


s he lost thereby?) Have I not prepared for him another room ? 
Jocelyn Behind the dove-cot; the view between the neighbor's 
limnies 

Landlord. The view was very fine, before that mischievous neighbor 
ult. Sull, in other respects, the room is genteel, and it is papered., 


Jocelyn. Has been! 
Landlord. Ils it not now? one wall is, at least. And the small room 
wdjoining, Herr Jocelyn, what is wanting there? It has : fire-place, 


which smokes a little in winter, it Is true. 

Jocelyn But in summer it is very convenient.—Herr, | really believe 
ou would vex us still more and more 

Landlord. Well. well. Het Jocelyn, Herr Jocelyn— 

Jocelyn Make not Herr Jocelyn warm in the head, or— 

Landlord. I make him warm? The Dantzie did that! 

Jocelyn An otheer like my master! Orthink you a dismissed officer 


is, therefore, one who cannot break your head for you! Why were you 
nn-keepers so very pliant during the war?) Why was every officer ther 

worthy man, and every soldier an honorable brave fellow? Does 
short peace make you so insolent 


Landlord. Why are you so angry now, Herr Jocelyn 


Jocelyn 1 will be angry. 


? 


Scene LL.—Masor Von Tevityem, Lanpiorp, Joce.yn. 


Major (entrring ) Jocelyn! 
Jocelyn (supposing that the landlord spak« to him.) Are we s0 very 


— ? 
il} ate 


“Ma 0r. Jocelyn ! 

Jocelyn. I thought I might be Herr Jocelyn for you. 

Landlord (perceiving the Major.) St—! st—! Herr, Herr Jocelyn,— 
look, your mastet , 


Major. Jocelyn, | believe you are quarrelling; what have I com- 





manded you? 

Landlord. O, your honor, quarrelling? Before heaven! Your most d 
humble servant would not presume to quarrel with any one who had the 
honor tg belong to you, 

Jocelyn. If 1 could only give him one on that humpback of his! 

Landlord. It is true, Herr Joce lyn speaks for his master, and rather 
warmly. But therein he does right; | esteem him so much the more 
highly; I love him for it. 

Jocelyn. If I could but knock out some of his teeth for him ! 

Landlord. Only it isa pity he should get so angry for nothing! for I 
am sure, your honor will not take offence at what I have done, because 
—nec essity—compelled me— 

Major. ‘Too much alre ady, 
the room during my absence ; a must be paid; I must seek lodgings 


! [am in debt to you; you have cleared 


elsewhere. All very natural ! 

Landlord. Where else? Will you leave us, kind sir? Unhap )py, un- 
Jucky man that [ am '!_-No, never! Rather must the lady relinguish her 
odgings. Herr Major cannot, will not give up the room to her; the 
room is his; she must leave it; I cannot help it.—I go, kind sir— 

Major. Friend, not two foolish acts for one! The lady must remain 


in possession of the room. 





ace aaaa 
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Landlord. And your honor will believe that I was distrustful, anxious 
about my pay? As if I did not know your honor could pay whenever 
you wished. The sealed purse—five hundred thalers in louis d’ors is 
marked upon it—which your honor had placed in the writing-desk—is 
in good keeping. 

Major. ‘This will IT hope; so as to my remaining business—Jocelyn 
will take a receipt as soon as he has se ‘ttled our account with you. 

Landlord. T ruly, I was much astonished when I found the purse.— 
I have always considered you an orderly, prudent man, who would never 
allow himself to be wholly out of cash. But still, if 1 had supposed that 
you possessed so much ready money— 

Major. You would hi ive treate 1d me with greater courte sy. I under- 
stand you. But go now, sir, leave me; I have something to say to my 
servant. 

Landlord. But, kind sir— 

Major. Come, Jocelyn, the gentleman will not allow me to tell you, 
in his house, what I wish you to do. 

Landlord. 1 go immediately, kind sir!—My whole house is at your 
service. 


Scene [1V.—Masor Von Tettuem, Joce.yn. 


Jocelyn (stamping his foot and spitting at the landlord.) Fie! 
Major. What is the matter? 

Jocelyn. Iam choking with rage ! 

Major. This would be as bad as a plethory, 


Jocelyn. And you, I no longer know you, my master. Let me die 
before your eyes, if you are not the gu: irdian ange 1 of this kn: i1vish, mer- 
ciless villian! In spite of gallows, sword and wheel, I would—I woul 


have strangled him with these hands, | would have tore him with these 
teeth ! 

Major. Brute! 

Jocelyn. Better a brute than such a man | 

Major.” But what do you wish? 

Jocelyn. That you may be sensible how much the man has injured 
you. 

Major. And then? 

Jocelyn. That you avenge yourself!—No, the fellow is too contempti 
ble for you ! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Be a EF li ; 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Money hasbecome exceedingly abundant under the influence of those causes 


which, in former numbers, we indicated as in operation to produce it It is now 


with some difficulty that money can be placed on good securities at all, and many 


brokers, accustomed to take in money at call, have, during the month, turned away 
considerable sums at any price. This is the case, notwithstanding that much spe- 
culation exists in many articles of produce at advancing prices, naturally rr quiring 


I 


more money ; and also, though large imports for the three first weeks in January, 


and ihe pressure of goods upon the market creates a demand for cash to pay duties 


les. Hence 


on the part of importers, prior to the realization of cash for the spring sa 
a demand for short loans springs up, and this demand the banks seek to resist, in 
order to seize every opportunity that offers to manufacture opinion against the In 
dependent Treasury. The importers, however, understand the matter, and the 
amount of capital in private hands enables them to set the banks at defiance. ‘lhe 
lapse of a few months now will so justify the operation of the present system of 
finances, as to make a reversion to Bank rule impossible. 

As, however, the amount of outstanding obligations, both on the part of 


individuals and corporations, is quite small, the process of expanding these 


credits, as the spirit of enterprise developes itself, supplies means. It is not until 


a considerable amount of paper matures thatan enhanced demand for means is felt. 


T'he prospects of the foreign trade continue very fair; and the industrial sections 
of England, as well as of western Europe, give promise of a season of great 


prosperity, which has already produced an influence upon raw materials. Corton 
particularly, which, although’ it has advanced much within a few weeks, is yet 
quite low. 

The latest advices from abroad continue to evince indications of returning in- 
dustry, restored confidence, and reviving trade. Raw materials were more in d 
mand, intercourse more active, and stocks advancing. as the general effect of the 
peaceful election of Louis Napoleon. In Great Britain, affairs are also promisi 
The accumulation of specie in the Bank of England was great, having been pro- 


gressively as follows : 





IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND, AND NOTES ON HAND. 





SPECIE 








October 28,.... 3, 

November 4,.... | 3, . 2 ) 
November 11,. 7 oe 3,678,764... ... 79 
November 25. 53 } . Ser } 
December 10. LSOvscese . 14,52 oe 77 } 
December 23. >, bite occa Ree OOLOTG: aceon ), ) 
January 6,...... 3.7 20,8: 207,905 1 POD wa vitine 15,024,802.... 


The dividends on the national debt are payable quarterly at the bank, and the 
amount of notes on hand fluctuates with the payments. The accumulation of coin 
has been steady and large during the three months, notwithstanding a large im- 


portation of produce, including 3,000,000 qrs. of grain. A considerable portion of 
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this was sent from a disposition in Europe to realize; and it has been supposed 
that many districts have so far oversold themselves as that they will be obliged to 
re-purchase in the spring. Two remarkable facts are prominent, however, viz: 
that the price of grain has been well sustained under the large importation to re- 
alize; and that notwithstanding the payments required to be made in the face of 
small exports, the bullion has increased to a very considerable extent (fully 10 per 
cent.) in five weeks. The large import into England has only served, however, 
to keep down prices of food to such a level as has permitted the revival of the 
home market, and stimulated that revival of trade of which the manufacturing 
districts affords evidence. The continued cheapness of money resulting from this 
state of things, must sustain that improved condition of the manufacturing districts 
that has manifested itself in the last few weeks, causing an advance in cotton. 
This is indicated in the following table of prices in New-York :— 
PRICES OF COTTON IN NEW-YORK. 
Inferior. Ord, to good Mid. to good Mid. fai Fully fair 
ordinary. middling o fair. tog’d f’r. 

November 15 {4a 44......5$a5 $a7 
November ; 4 52 a 5] > a 63 a 9 ! a 
1) cembe I 
December 
December 
December 
January 
January 
January 
January 


eed (opm bo dade 


..64 a 63 


p«-+ + tee 


The prospect is that the United States produce will continue to improve in value 
and extent of ‘sales, more particularly cotton. It is, however, to be borne in mind, 
that as an adverse element, cotton in the last few years has lost much of its influ- 
ence upon the money market. ‘Thus, until the last two or three years, the bills 
offering in the market for sale were in the proportion of 60 per cent. drawn against 
sales of cotton. That is to say, out of an aggregate export value of about $100,- 
000,000, $60,000,000 was cotton, and that article furnished nearly all the bills drawn 
on England. ‘These bills being sold to importers of goods, frequently, with city 
indorsements, were subject to discredit and non-payment upon every reverse in 
that article. ‘This discredit involved a demand for money and an export of specie 
to cover a remittance that produced a pressure throughout the country. Now, in 
1849, the proportion of bills in the market drawn against farm produce advanced 
from 17 to 50 per cent. of the whole amount offering, while those against cotton 
were only $42,000,000 out of $150,000,000. In this state of affairs, it will be ob- 
served, that the reverse in the cotton market wag of minor influence, and during 
the fiscal year, 1848, when cotton had been Jow the bills drawn against food have 
reached $37,000,000. In the present year the export of food has increased, and 
consequently the accounts which reached us from Europe generally are of a cha- 
racter different from any that have been received for many months, inasmuch as 


‘ly indica 


that they indicate what might generally have been expected, namely, that while 
te 


the future course of political events is becoming more cleat d, industry 
and commerce are accommodating themselves to the new state of things, and con- 
sequently reviving. It is not in the nature of things that the complete paralysis 
which overtook all branches of industry last spring could continue for any great 
length of time. Such a supposition would involve a relapse into an age of barba- 


rism ; accordingly we find a demand for raw materials becoming more extensive, 
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and prices disposed to rise, giving great stability to the chief staple prodyct of the 
United States. It is also apparent that the demand for breadstuffs and provisions 
must continue, to a considerable extent, to count at tend ney 1 prices to ad 
vance which has been found detrimental to th r of general business in 
England. 

The advancing » of cotton is ter of at cratu n to our south 
ern friends, whose product | ear sold unusually low, but are this year likely to 
realize higher rates, for an increase on is also t case that the Ew 
ropean demand for United States’ st eviving rapidly, and for United States 
6 per cents coupon § ks, ie foreig | | ha een acti 

The following table indicates the transfers for the ten we iding with Novem 
ber, when the bool lose he t ks succeed 


Ist January, 1 


1 


ft would seem from these figures that the desire on the part of Europear 


vest in American sotcks, particularly in Germany and F 


ibility to realize property there progresses. ‘Thus tl 


peaceful election and inauguration of 

and other property has become mort 

might not induce the great mass of holders 

upon by many shrewd pits to transfer to safer ions. fact, the con- 
tinued large demand for silver for Europe that sweeps the Londo rket at ad- 
vancing rates as fast as very considerable sums arrive from South America, indicates 
the constant disposit hi hout to exchange paper for silver, more pat 
ticularly in Austria and Prussia. rade improves, as it n : a specie basis 
and the old dis} tion to a spec vhich thirty yea f peace had, in some 
legree softened, appears he ed rermany, and with good 
reason. ‘This discredit appertains more particularly to government credits. The 
paper system has for long years f the bond union between the govern- 
ments and the money¢ 1 arist ri "epre i by ere! ankers in all countries. 
Thus, the ne , gentry, and wealthy citizens having money to invest, put it into 
the hands of Rothschilds. who turn it over to the several governments for stock 
bearing interest; which interest is paid by the workingmany. The governments 
under the plea of protection, have given their moneyed citizens monopolies of al- 


1 


most all trades, by which their wealth, and therefore thejr means of lending to 


the government, has been increased, at the expense of fonsumers. This system 
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is now falling to pieces. The age is progressive ; and when Austria, as recently, 


comes forward for a loan of $40,000,000 for the purpose of defraying the expense 
of the re-conquest and subjugation of Italy and Hungary, and on the success of 
which the payment of the interest depends, her calculations are fallacious. The 
constituency of the Rothschilds, like those of all other bankers, decline loans on 
terms so manifestly opposed to the spirit of the age. The whole fabric ¢ f*Euro- 
pean paper credit is tottering. It is come to be recognised as the sole means of 
governmental strength, as opposed to the people ; and the migration of capital to the 
United States may be expected to proceed in increasing amounts, more particularly 
that discredit is passing from the indebted states. The events of the past year in 
Europe have imparted more than usual interest to the message of the President 
of the United States; all parties in Europe being desirous to see in official docu- 
ments the workings of republicans amid the disasters of the old systems. There 
never was amore opportune disp lar y of the great blessings of our institutions than 
was contained in that document. Even the English papers betrayed the admiration 
that they necessarily felt in contemplating such extraordinary evidence of a pros- 
perity to which Europe has long been a stranger. 

The late report on the finances of Pennsylvania, affords a similar instance of the 
great recuperative powers of an American state, whe nfreed from the oppressive 
burdens of paper coe Whenthe noble Key Stone State became enthralled in 
the meshes of the U. S. Bank, she abandoned her taxes for the support of govern- 
ment, embarked in wild schemes of speculation, ruined her credit, and became in- 
solvent amid the bankruptcy of the institution which had lured her to ruin. Man- 
fully, however, she rallied to the work, and has now resumed her place amongst 
the most irreproachable of indebted states. 


Her revenue and expenditure for four years have been as follows: 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
> pong aaeacaa 663.851 «acaxa PLEO seks Oa Os Oriscas 630,590 
Revenue a ee ee OlO G2 |. wes EA Ey a S01 1 Oe wn koa 3.8 31,776 
OO ee Sil oO tees canes 3,913,943 ....<. hei) ee 4.512.867 
Eexpenkes ...-.....~3,289)028......3,529/264.....-. 3,680,813...... 3,935,376 
Balance on hand Dae a 384 PE se ag 384,67 ree et t TOU oc ewan 77 290 


Hence, after paying all expenses, including the payment of $800,000 domestic 
debt, the balance on hand at the close of the year, has increased about $200,000. 
ln 1840, a tax was imposed on real and personal estate, to raise the means of pay- 
ing the stute interest. As this was a new and onerous tax, it came very hard in 
a season of general depression, but was persevered in until it has become eminent- 
ly successful. 

The gold fever continues to affect the several markets to a considerable extent. 
Although there may be less genera! excitement in relation to the matter, there is 
more methodical enterprise. Instead of persons without means hurrying off indi- 
vidually without any matured plan, the great American principle of association is 
being more extensively applied, and persons with means, and of high character, 
combine to insure success. There are a great variety of ways for the formation 
of companies. Thus there are parties who, as in case of the Copper mines, form 
companies under some outstanding state charter, and then fit out a vessel with 
every possible convenience, such as a large frame house, india rubber tents, every 
variety of tool and machine necessary to thorough and scientific work, and well 
provisioned. T hey seek as great a variety of mechanics as possible, requiring no 
money, but that each shall give responsible security in $500. These are to work 
the mines on shares—that is, all the gold dug will be divided, one-half to the com- 
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pany, and one-half to the miners, whose half will be charged $100 for each pas- 
sage. Another plan is for parties of (say) forty persons of alltrades, and a physician, 
to subscribe $500 each, buy a schooner something like a Baltimore clipper of per- 
haps 250 tons, with frame-house, machines, tools, goods. tents. and provisions, 
for the purpose of ascending the rivers as near the gold regions as possible, keep- 
ing the vessel for a magazine and depot. The company to work in relays and 
divide, equally, all being drilled to the use of small arms for mutual defence in case 
ficulties there. Companies of these descriptions, from this and 


i 


of accumalatin 
other cities, will be the most effective form that the gold enterprises will take. In 
the mean time, goods, in very considerable quantities, are both ordered and being 
consigned there 

The favorable aspect of the foreign markets for produce, aided by the collateral 
influence of the demand for California, bas produced higher pretensions on the 
part of holders of goods generally for the spring trade. Domestic cottons and 
wollens particularly are higher, and holders will not contract for future delivery 
at present rates, and many manufacturers will not deliver at all until May, and 
then only at future market rates. The pressure which the markets endured in the 
last year from the goods driven out of Europe by the political revulsions, has evi- 
dently passed; and the manufacturers, after earning reasonable dividends in th 
face of that pressure, are now about to reap the advantages of a healthy market 
based upon the prosperity of the consumers of goods—a prosperity founded upon 
the extended foreign markets for the sale of su pias productions. Vhe y are al- 
ready aware of the soundness of the business for the coming year, and are by no 
means disposed to have their business again disturbed by a nominal change in the 


t of large capitals in manufactures, and 


tariff, which would induce the investmet 
again expose them to a more ruinous and lasting competition than that which the 


revolutions in Europe created during the last year. ‘or these reasons, the leading 
organs of the manufacturers are dis raging any ange—much to the distaste 
of s iperficial demagogues, who c: aflk e the tariff excitement The 
ad valorem principle of duties has, more than any other, been triumphantly vin- 
licated by its own action, becau it was more pointedly assailed. The late cir 


cular of the department most effec 1ally removes the onty material abuse tou which 
it was exposed through the collusion of llectors with owners in the appointment 
ot appraisers. It hye been peatedly all d by tl retical prot ctionists that if 
is practically impossible to fix the market value of goods so as to cast the duties; 


: ; : ; 
while they ussumed that s lZuties could alwavs be attained in the accurate 
lv chime- 


rical. The marke or goods in Europe are in usual years very steady, and 


iscertainments of qi 3. E erience has show i this notion to be pure 
not 
subject to material fluctuation from month to month. Hence, when invoices from 
all ports, an i!troma g it variety of manufacturers and exporters pass into the 


that the variation of price in certain styles of g 
I | fi } Is one I 
invoices, pe rh 


rs of the: 
ight todemand at 
er makes out a Ji f five names 

1ainted with the goo in question ii 

| he r p yhitie l ralarity 

among dishonest merch: nan the hf lischarge I duty, he could send 
for the owner of the goods, shoy n the list, and ask if the names suited him. 
The owner might then de ite his own clerk or friends as appraisers, or, in short 


‘ I 
1 


praise them himself—an operation which completely neutralizes the whole ob- 
*t in ig an a} iser at all. The late circular puts an end to all this. Itre 


quires coll ‘eo 4 j it least two names submitted by the appraiser and t 
conceal from th ner the names of all. hus impartiality of judgment is arrived 


at, and the legal duties faithfully levied. It] already occurred, under this order, 
that the dutiable value of S00U8 has been advanced 25 per cent. by the appraise! 


and the owner has de ‘lined to call an ap) “L18¢ ni All reoular merch ints al d busi 
ness men rally strongly to the support of the vigilant and faithful officer who in 


ures fair play to all parties, and who does not connive at the designs of a few. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Music has, during the past month, absorbed but little of the public interest. There 
was neither row at the opera, nor speech in the concert-saloon; and the music offered 
at either place was not sufficiently attractive to draw people from the cheerful fireside, 
or to cause them to neglect the many invitations to parties and assemblies exhibited 
in the carc-basket of the drawing-room. ; 

Mr. Fry gave us three new operas, besides a tutti-frutti on the occasion of the Simpson 
benefit, in which fragments of different operas, and a solo on the violin, were performed. 
Of the three operas—ZJl Giuramento, La Somnambula, and Roberto Devereux—the first 
was performed most'to our satisfaction, while the latter were but too plainly impressed 
with the hurry with which they were “gut up.” The music of I2 Giuramento, by 
Mercadante, belongs to the very best of the Italian school, and demonstrates that truth 
of character, flowing melody and good harmony can be combined. We admire particularly 
the manner in which the parts of Bianca and Eloisa are treated throughout the whole 
opera. Amidst the din of all the brass, the scraping of all the cat-gut, and the bellowing 
of a numerous and badly-trained chorus, these two parts preserved their distinct character, 
and though Rossi Corsi does not possess a very powerful voice, her manner of singing 
showed that she had a very excellent conception of the part of Eloisa, while the singing 
of Truffi and Benedetti, in their interpretation of the parts of Bianca and Manfred, did 
ample justice to even the most sanguine expectation. 

La Somnambula, with Madame Laborde as Amina, did not please us much, though 
there was less French about the latter’s singing, than she generally contrives to Mix with 
all her Italian parts. It seems that Madame Laborde is well aware of her want of 
physical power, and she endeavors to cover this defect by fiorituras of the most brilliant 
description. But despite these displays of execution, a want of soul shows itself the more 
plainly ; and only in such parts where singing only is required, Madame Laborde can 
shine to advantage. The singing and acting of Monsieur Laborde threw such an air 
of ludicrousness over all those parts in which he had to sing, as to jeopardize the whole 
Opera happily redeemed by Novelli’s count. Indeed, it was a relief to the ear, 
when, after the exaggerated mannerism of Beneventano, and the unsatisfactory 
performances of Dabruenl—which had held possession of the Astor-place stage 
ever since it was built—the exquisite notes of “ vi raviso,” reached the audience, and 
Mr. Novelli was rapturously encored. The less we say of chorus and orchestra on the 
occasion the better it is; but we should really like to know, whether La Somnambula 
was originally written for three trombones, and whether Fellini meant that the chorus 
should take the part of seeond violin. 

We shall reserve Roberto Devereux for a fature number, and now turn to the various 
concerts that took place during the last month. 

The most prominent of these were the festival of Henry Herz, and the Italian Opera 


Company, with its additional glare of thousand wax tapers which greased the dresses of 


the audience, and the “Voyage Masicale” of Mr. Bochsa, with its variegated lamps 


which did not burn, and its four military bands that did not make their appearance,—to 
say nothing of the musical reception the audience was to have met with at the doors of 
the Tabernacle. 

We are 
Concert-salo m; and we hope that public upinion at last, will teach these fortune-hunters 


slad to see that such outrageous humbug no longer attracts crowds to the 


what their own. sense of propriety should have taught them long ago, viz:—not to 
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degrade themselves and their profession, by courting public favor with means so unworthy 


and so insulting to public taste, never justifiable, and all 


puppet-shows. 


festival-concert was neither better nor worse than tl 


the 


slodious strains of the Italian #7 


contrast to the insipid variations of unmeaning themes, not to bi 


in appreciating audience. Why will Mr. Herz, with his musi 


behind the age? Have his own brilliant tours de force woven a net around hi 
he cannot break through? Or does he deli sht, as ke sits before the piano, m 

by-gone da s ol ) ill to memory, by 1 se Vy y pieces whi t J 
were al le it of the boarding-school misses? Why not rest on tl 


t evacuate an arena, in 


WHY 1 yp 
the present day? 
Vusicale’’ of Bochsa is a very clev com ion, and re 
“el } 1 - ‘ ‘ i 
rit p rmed with all those instruments for w 1 it v Oo 
» further regret, that as we journeyed along with th ny ! 





tot sunny clime of Italy, as if Italian music w 
he m dies of other nations to | judged Ma ] 
» estab her in the favor of her audiences; and Signo 
iarassed by the unsatisfactory accompaniment of Mr. Bochsa 
y of the Italian school, if not exaggerated. 
: Che Twin Artists,” as their agent graciously terms then 
il concerts, which did not meet the success they de 
( ectness of our first assertion,—that the public no 
tions of quack projectors. Long before the arrival of 
directed to the advent of these wonders of the world. P 
nan, descriptive of the early life of these prodigies, wer 
ing was wanting, but that young Charles had bro i 


ind that Adele had made her first appearance in this 


it 
yn the keys of a pianoforte. The public only the mor 
le events, as rec ited in that biography, and the co 


the’ performa of 


we think 


» execution of Miss Adele, as equally deserving of | 


d, since Ule 
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tthe advantages of the best education that any school in tl 
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of the pupil; and how comes it, that the committee, to whom the selection of the 


branches to be taught in the institution was entrusted, could have overlooked so impor- 

tanta study? Arethey aware that upwards of two thousand people in this city gain 
. | peo} ; 

a comfortable and honorable livelihood, by either teaching or practising music? 


A 


To 
be sure, most of them are but indifferently fitted for such purpose, and by far the greater 
part consists of foreigners; but why not lay within reach of Americans the means to com- 
pete with, or even surpass those strangers? We have before stated that vocal music 
is taught in the public schools. The teachers employed for such purpose are not 
generally educated for their task; hence the indifferent attainments of the pupils. 
Would it not be an excellent plan for the Free Academy, to educate teachers for these 
Nay, the public schools of the whole country might be supplied with efficient 


schools ? 
is to a single 


teachers, graduated at this academy ; aud expensive as the study of music 
person, it is reduced to a mere nothing, in comparison with the advantages to be derived 
from it, when taught in large classes. 


We might point out many other advantages if our space permitt 
ition of the Board of 


d us, but we reserve 


them for some future occasion, and leave this to the consider: 


Education. 


“Tue Nation.”—We have noticed with much interest -the novel and high-minded 


course of our talented cotemporary of Qhe Nation, since that sheet was “born again” 


It is unlike any other Irish organ in our country, although strictly, pecu- 


amongst us. 
It spreads no gloss of cant over Irish 


liarly, nay, almost exclusively Irish in the spirit. 
faults, it lends no countenance to Irish prejudice, but manfully rebukes whatever there 
Although strongly attached, it would appear, to the Roman 


i 


is of evil in Irish character. 
Catholic Religion, it offers no support ‘to Catholic encroachment—it nowhere bends the 
neck to clerical assumption—but boldly, openly sets at defiance the influence of organi- 


zation ard hierarchy. In truth, although it is avowedly devoted to teach, and instruct, 


and enlighten, not our community at large, but those of us who claim an Irish origin, it 


is the organ of no sect—the mouth-piece of no faction—the trumpet of noclan. It is 


thoroughly, candidly, strangely independent. It speaks fearlessly what it deems the truth, 


and leans on nobody. There is no committee of prompters, secular or clerical, huddling 


around Mr. McGee, its eloquent editor, and whispering what he must write or leave 


unsaid. 
e admits without discussion, the settled points of faith—in politics, he 


In religion, h 
advances and courageously defends certain opinions; but apart from these, he is no 


respecter of doctrines or persons, and in his effort to discover and spread truth, he attacks 
as readily his countrymen as their foes—the pastors as their flocks. 

We clip from a late editorial the following passage. It illustrates his principles as 
well as his style :— 
the author of all 


‘It were, indeed, better for you had you never been born, than be 
you would 


the evils which would inevitably flow from such an unnatural conflict as 
provoke. : 

“No! Religion and Liberty are not hostile, but kindred to each other. Liberty means 
only leave to do good. So soon as men pass that meaning they enter under the rule of 
Law. Religion is the source and teacher of all goodness; hence Liberty must be her 
ally and her aid. Oh! blessed is the union of Liberty and Religion! This union is the 
hope of humanity, the stay of order, the prop of peace, the highest earthly combination 
of all that is good, and pure, and holy in our human nature. May this union be perfected 
and endure for ever! May it fill the earth and subdue it, and remain unbroken and 
unchanged till the night of the last day closes over the ruins of the world.” 

We heartily concur in the wish of our contemporary. We would cheer him in his 
career, and bid him be of good heart. While he maintains his present lofty and inde. 


pendent stand, he deserves, and will have support and patronage. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1.—Tue Romance or Yacutina. Voyage the First. By Joseph C. Hart. New-York: 

Harper Brothers. 3 

For the benefit of those candidates for literary honors, who may not have an oppor- 
tunity to study this work, as a practical guide, we here give a recipe for writing a book 
Take one or two well received, popular opinions—the more respectable the better—the 
more generally entertained, the more eligible for the purpose. Then attack them lustily. 
No compromising, milk-and-water detraction, but downright, open abuse. Connect and 
embody your remarks within the compass of a plot of some kind or other; no matter if 
the plot turr out to be an appendage of your remarks, instead of vice versa. And then, 
if peradventure you have wit, humor and fancy, our word for it, your book will be, to 
say the least, readable, and stands a very good chance to attract universal attention. 

This is precisely what the author of ‘* Miriam Coffin,” has done in the wo 
With a little allowance for author-craft, the statement in his preface will answ 
as an expose of his book: ; 

‘‘ Among the incidental subjects treated of in this volume, there are several favori 
prevailing historical assumptions, which the author has made the objects of h 
We love that last word; without exception, Mr. Hart is decidedly the mos 
writer of the day: he then proceeds: “ The subjects thus considered, and 
vited the reader to apply historical tests, are these: —The precedence c 
Puritans in the introduction here of ‘ freedom, religion, and civilization.’ The misrepre- 
sentations of female character, and the character of the Spanish people generally. The 

iginal cause of the invasion of Spain by the Moors, in modern times, supposed to be 

to the violence done to the di hter of Juli . And the position ie rally 


to Shakspeare, as a superior literary genius. r thns stating the “ inciden- 
tal” subjects which he intends to treat of, he adds in his own quiet way: “ the arrogance 
and wantonness of British writers, in regard this country, are by n ms forgotten 
among other incidental matters.”’ udee hey are yt 31 t faithfully does the work 
redeem the promise of its preface in that particular; a for this reason alone, had we 
no other, we should wish voyage the Ist of the “ Roma ‘achting,”’ 

by the hundred mouths of fama, in 

Since Mr. Hart is so little partial to “ B 
to him another ‘ prevailing historical assumpti 

his logic, and which cot : molished i 

mean t irrogant and presumptuous assum! 

habit these ted States, is of the Anglo-Saxon race 

the reach of Mr. Hart’s persevering research, to biot out the 
more. We at him to take up thi j 


Although candidly solicitous to add to the publicit 
are compelled, for want of space, to all 
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lls subject in some to 


1 , *¢ 
low much of its 
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means so peculiar or extraordinary as to » many of his res 
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tanic mendacity. 
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prepared us for the freedom 
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> , > ol 2. . Cc . . 
ut the fame of Shakspeare is, of all “ historical assum; 
8. 


] ‘ 
Hear him concern 


Hart aims his most vigorous blow 


re 


After the bard has been dead for one huzdred 


player and a writer of the succeeding century, turning ove! 


‘ property-room,’ find bushels of neglected plays, and the 

to them. hey dig at hazard and promiscuously, and disento 
many a‘ wit’ a former century, educated men, men of mind 
naka thet tree an he tall ae } , “s] ey ee ] 

yet starvui at the door of s01 heatre, whe their piays are 


and scurvy manager, awaiting his awful fiat.” Then comes the 

lation.’ ‘tterton the player, and Rowe the writer, make a sel 

heap of plays found in a garret, n meless ¢ » authorship, ‘I w 

when he commenced a certain poem. in author for tl 

Rowe. ‘I have it!’ said Betterton: ‘call them Shakspeare’s!’ And Row 
mentator,’ commenced to pufl | 


ff them as ‘ the bard’s,’ and to write a history of 
which there was scarcely a word that had the foundation of truth to rest upon 
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Mr. Hart’s theory is, that Shakspeare’s property-room had, in the course of time, be- 
come lambered with plays of all kinds, which, in his capacity of “ factotum,” to the theatre, 
it was his business to patch up, amend, revamp, and renew, as the necessities of the play- 
house required; that in so doing, he seldom added to the plays which he pirated, any- 
thing except those obscene allusions which Mr. Hart denounces as the peculiar “ marix of 
Shakspeare’s genius.” 

Too many circumstances, unfortunately, combine to prove that there is much truth in 
this theory; else it certainly were somewhat unaccountable, that while we possess so 
many authentic facts concerning the cotemporaries of Shakspeare, every thing relating 
to himself is still involved in obscurity i in spite of commentators, and the labors of Shaks- 
perian associations. The E lizabethan period was not an agevof literary vandalism. All 
the leading ‘“ wits” of the day seem to have enjoyed their due share of public considera- 
tion. Why not also Shi ikspe are? since, if he wrote the dramas attributed to him, he was 
superior to them all. Why is it that no memoir was published concerning “ the bard,” 
until that drawn up in 1709 by Rowe, from materials furnished by Betterton? 

The most ¢ nthusiastic worship pers of Shakspeare are compelle d to acknowledge, that 
many of his plays are derived from more ancient pieces; nay, it is equally beyond all 
question, that the writer of these dramas, whoever he was, was not indebted to bis own 
imagination for any one of his plots. This charge is universally admitted, but dismissed 
with a careless smile by the admirers of “the bard.” And, yet it seems tb as that of all 
the qualities that eorakine to make a poet, the most exalted and préeminently characte- 
ristic, is invention, or the power to create. But since bis pertisans are sonal nt to admit 
the charge of ‘pl igiarism in an inferior degree, may we not avail ourselves of the benefit 
of their admission, to fasten upon him the reproac h of downright piracy, provided we 
can, by circumstantial evidence, prove that he enjoyed the opportunity of indulging that 
propensity. Having shown, to a ce rtainty, that he did, in m: Lny instances , pilfer, will it 
not raise a rational doubt as to his subsequent honesty, when we show that he « njoyed 
unparallelled tacilities for doing that wherewith he is charged? If we knew that an in- 
dividual had been convicted of stealing, would we not search his pockets, when we saw 
him coming out alone from the vault of a bank? This is precisely the situation of Shaks- 
peare. That he did, on many occasions, avail himself of the labors of othe rs, we kuow, 
beyond the shadow of doubt. And we happen, likewise, to know, by recorded proof 
that he was the proprietor of the “ properties” of his theatre, including, of course, the 
manuscripts. We know, also, that many popular plays, included among the “ properties, 
are lost to us, unless they live under other names in the dramas of “the bard.” Ve rily, 
the chain of evidence is quite complete. There stand proven the propensity to pilfer— 
the opportunity to pilfer, and the fact that valuable property, which the eccused had the 
best chance to pilfer, bas disappeare ad. 

However interesting this topic, we are compelled by the limits of a mere notice to deal 
only in geueralities. We would refer to the “ Romance of Yachting” such of our readers 
as m iy feel curious to learn what additional evidence can be brought forward in support of 
the author’s theory. One instance, however; the famous Monologue in Hamlet is found 
to be almost verbatim a translation from Plato. Now, Shakspeare did not know Greek, 
and there was at that time no version of the Philosopher’s writings accessible to “ the 
bard.” Whi ul is the iuference? Why, that Shakspeare was notthe man who “ did” into 
English, the thoughts of the disciple of Socrates. True, some friend might have suggested 
the passage. True, also, some work of the period might contain it in a quotation or other- 
wise. But when such suspicious circumstances, requiring to be explained away, occur at 
aluost every page— when we find the counsel for defendant stumbling under the accumu- 
lated onus probandi, exhaust their ingenuity in making out a case, and fail, we exclaim 
with deepfelt sorrow :—O Shakspeare! thou, almost. worshipped Swan of Avon! the 
boast of Bri tain! art thou after all but a receiver of stolen goods? Was it of thee that 
poor Robert Greene, thy cotemporary, on his death-bed, wrote—‘‘ There is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his tiger’s heart —— ina pl iyer’s hide, 
supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you! And bei “ing 
an absolute John Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in a country.’ 


2.—Mary Barton: A Tale of Manchester Life. New-York: Harper Brothers. 

No author’s name stands on the title page of a work. But it reaches us fully 
endorsed, as to the truth of its descriptive passages, by the press of Great Britain. The 
journalists of that country, though not over prone “generally to acknowledge British 
wrongs, or British injustice, or anything that is to the disparagement of the institutions 
under which they live, do not contradict, or condemn as exaggerated, the pictures of 
human misery, which this work spreads before the reader: they could not. The truth 
stood up too plainly before them. The author, a resident in Menchester, and well ac- 
quainted with the wants and feelings of the manufacturing classes, composed this work 
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purposely “ to give some utterance to the agony which, from time to time, convulses 
thisdumb people.”’ With such an object in view, he laid the scene at Manchester, in the 
heart of the manufacturing interest; and, with a few indispensable exceptions, his charac- 
ters are all taken from among the operat ives—the men and women who toil early and 
late, and live upon oatmeal, in damp, dismal cellars; and after an existence of unremit- 
ting labor, exclaim with their last breath: “Oh, Lord God! I thank th e, that the hard 
struggle of living is over,”—beings whom misery has embittered, who look to the system 
under which they exist as the cause of their wretchedness; and who, nevertheless, cling 
to that system, mere sly bec: use, unde 4r it the ay do not quite starve—beings who, in spite 
of their physical and moral degradation, in spite of the intense hatred and envy they 
bear towards the rich, their oppressors, contrive to practise unostentatiously the loftiest 
virtues which Christianity teaches. For, as the author remarks :— 

“ The vicesof the poor sometimes astound us here ; but v when the sec rets of all hearts 
shall be made kuown, their virtues wil l astound us in a far greater di , 

One of the personages of the novel, is ‘a thorough uae of a M inchester man, 
born of factory workers, and himself, sail up in youth, and living in manhood, among 
the mills. He wa slow the middle size, and slightly made; there was almost a stunted 
idea, that in his childhood he 


‘ee, 


look about him; and his wan, colorless face, gave you the 
had suffered from the scanty living consequent upon bad times and improvident habits.” 


l 
This is John Barton. His daughter Mary, the heroine of the tale, is conspicuous for 


beauty and ambitious spirit. Another actor in the play is Alice, an ag ictim of the 
manufacturing system, whose excellent heart and sweet temper misfortune cannot 
harden, want cannot sour. Another is Margaret, a young workwoman—a sailow, un- 
healthy, sweet-looking young woman, with a care-worn look.” For such characters we 
are somewhat prepared. But others are quite startling, and present combinations of 
qualities good and bad, as strange as unexpected. Margaret's grandfather is one of 
these; ‘‘a little, wiry-looking old man, who moved with a jerking motion, as if his limbs 
a child’s toy, with dan colored hair lying thin and soft at 
large, it seemed to overbalance the 
of ad the teeth. 


were work d by as tring lik ] 4 
the back and sides of his head; his forehead was so 
rest of his face, which had indeed lost its natural contour by the absence 
The eyes absolutely gleamed with intelligence ; so keen, so observant, you felt as if they 
were almost wizard-like.”” And yet this “ wiry little old man” is a votary of study, an 
adept of recondite science, a sort.of “‘ learned blacksmith ’’—a character not very rare, it 
would seem, among the workmen of Manchest« ; 

We shrink from the task ofa gain wading through scenes of gloom, despair and famine, 
or we would attempt to give a sketch of the really interesting tale of ‘M wy Barton.” It 


es one of the great struggles between masters and opel 
ff; 


commemora ives, comment ed 
in wrong, oppression, 
crime. The object of the workmen in making their “ s trike ” is feelingly ¢ xpressed by 


John Barton, in a speech at one of the secret meetings of the trades’ union :— 
‘It makes me more than sad—it makes my heart burn within me—to see that folk 


and injustice, protre acted i in obstinacy and sufferin y, ant | ending in 


/ 


can make a joke rnest men ; of ché aps who come <1 to ask for a bit o’ fire for the old 
granny, as shivers in the cold; for abit o’ bedding and some warm clothing to the poor 
as lies in labor on the damp flags; and for victuals for the childer, whose little 
voices are getting too faint and weak to cry aloud wi’ hunger. For, brothers, is not them 
the things we ask for, when we ask for more wage ?1_——We donnot want their grand 


wife 


houses, we want a roof to cover us from the rain, and the snow, and the storm; ay, and 
not alone to cover us, but the helpless ones that cling to us in the keen wind, and ask us 
with their eyes, why we brought them into the world to suffer ? 

The American reader will shudder oftentimes in perusing ‘‘ Mary Barton,” and wonder 
at the extent and intensity of human misery, of which he had entertained no adequate 
conception. The story leads him throu; ch di amp, unwholesome dens, crowded with 
haman beings who starve, infested with pestilential diseases, which are hailed as 
deliverers since they bring a term to want and woe—through scenes of agony and death, 
yet of fortitude, Spartan e idurance, and obscure heroism—and occasionally, as if in 
mockery, or to deepen the gloom of lowly wretchedness by the contrast of the gorgeous 
dissipation of the wealthy, the reader is us shered into the glittering x palaces of the merchant 
princes, the ‘* masters” who found the proud e -difice of their fortunes upon the ill-requited 
toil of starving thousands. No ranting speech of aspiring demagogue could have a 
more incendiary tendency than the gloomy work we are now uoticing. Written in a 
pl 1in but nervous stvle—somewat a la C arlyle »—it holds up two pic tures, the starving 
operatives, aud the luxurious rich who own the factories. And while it purports to hold 
forth doctrines of a conciliatory nature, while it preaches in a spirit of laudable conser- 

vatism,—on the one side, patience—on the other, charity—its consolatory comments are 
uttered “in the desert;” because the substance of the book illustrates in vivid colors, 


the evils of the manufacturing system, when carried to a certain point. It pictures the 
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necessary consequence of reckless competition, in driving the “ masters” to exteud their 
operations, iu holding forth fitful inducements for factory labor, in training thousands to 
a factory life and no other, so that when the supply of such labor chances for any cause 
to exceed its demand, the poor operatives find themselves utterly at the mercy of their 


employers. That suc ch a state of things cannot for ever last, that sooner or later, the 


thousands who have long suffered in silence must be aroused to acti lespair, with some 
such war-cry as ** La propriété est un v ,""—lamentab lee om ir ce teaches us to believe. 
Long may such a result be averted, even for England; and y th stem that leads to 


- j nile ° . } 7 » — 1! 
such a result, never obtain upon our native soil ! 


3.—TuHe Great Hoccarty Diamonp. By W. M. Thackeray. New-York: Harper 


Brothers. 


vuthor of V mnity Fair, whether he elect to | hims Thackeray or Titmarsh. 
reguires no introduction to the public. Hi lg pcre scm At one giant stride he 


placed himself in the first rauk of fiction writers. His talent is of a peculiar order. He 
combinations of accidents; he takes but little 


seeks vo aid from extraordinary events, 
le in painting character ; 
somehow, character is painted, loca 
er leel peri ctly intimate with personages and } 
t 


{ 
| never goes out of the way 1 lese ribe, and 
es are describs or at least, the 
laces, although unconscious of the 


) 
hem. So naturally does the ac ction 


process through which he became acquainted with 
develope its If, so unat tectedly do the several actors unfold then respec l ene ties, 
that in reading anovel of Thackeray, we feel as if we were actually living hrough the 
story we are per sing. ) : 

lhe most conspicuous agent in the nowvelette before us is, “the great Hoggarty 
Diamond,’’—a precious stone presented in token of great affection unto Samue! Titmarsh, 
by his aunt, Mrs. Hoggarty, of Hoggarty Castle. It is hardly wort] ur while to point 
out, how this diamond being set into a pin, and inserted iu the shirt-frill of the hero, 
brings about his sudden elevation; or rather how, in directing attention to him, it gives 


him an opportanity to show those good qualities which, in due time, promote his suecess 


in lite. The morale of the tale inculcates the necessity of labor ; the superior dignity and 


certain advantage of steady, pe rseverinug toil, over the te mpt ing glitte of reckless specu- 
lation. Never was the promulgation of that great truth more necessary than it is now 
never was story written better calculated to effect that promulgation. The tendency of 
Thackeray’s writings is truly Christian in the spirit. He labors to invest the scenes of 
bumble life with an attractive coloring, to exalt the virtues of the low ly,—to € stublish the 
majesty of poverty, and in so far, 


“ To justify the ways of God to man.” 


His genius had not yettaken its free a e when he composed the work we are now 
engaged in noticing; yet no one can read *‘ The Hoggarty Diamond,”’ without discovering, 
at every page, the verm of Vanity Fair.” The quiet contempt of bigotry, the chivalrous 
respect for true religious feeling, the hal ilf suppressed patl os, tbe u1 a lending manner, 
the plain but exquisit ely correct style, all are as conspicuous in the earlier essays of this 
writer, as they are in his more labored productions. We are free to encourage and advo- 
cate the perusal of these works; they appeal to the softer feelings of our nature; they 
exert a genial influence over the young; th ey divert, without exciting over mt = the spirit 
of adventure; they teach the knowledge of mankind, without hardening the human heart 


in the tuition. 


4.—A Letrer asout THE Lions. By Frances 8. Osgood. George P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 
This is a delightful little spicy production of a favorite authoress, being addressed to 
“ Mabel in the Country,” and descriptive of the literary curiosities of the day, with the 
peculiarities of which, the fair writer shows a just acquaintance, yet mysteriously 
Intimates,— P 
“ But all I see, and all I’m told 
Till night, from early morn here, 
I wouldn’t tell for all the gold 
Unfound in California.” 


5.—A New Spanisu Reaper; consisting of Passeges from the most approved Authors 
in Prose aud Verse, &c., and a copious Yocabulary. By M: iriano Vel! lasquez, de la 
Cadena, Professor, &c. D. Ap pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
Ot the many good books published by the Messrs. Appleton in their admirable educa- 
tional series, this is well calculated to aid in the acquirement of that language becoming 
80 important to the commercial interests of the country. 
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6.—Frank Forester’s Figtp Srorts or THE Unitep States and Britisn Provinces, 
Norta America. By H.W. Herbert, Esq. Stringer & Townsend, publishers, 2: 
Broadway. 


The style of this well- vir pets and versatile writer is peculiarly felicitous and elegant 
He has remarkable turns of expression, lucky hits of the pen, which win our reluctant 
belief in his boasted achievements with the gun. What if these be somewhat startling at 


limes; lo misquote Llorace :— 
‘ Omnibus hoc vitium commune est venatoribus.”’ 


Besides, these titbits of romance are always so well told, thi it the Italian proverb inva 
appl ies: De On € veTo frovato. Eles antiy pre i} il of his wealth of j ia 0 

is in vain chet he se _ in : tt mpting new careers, O! ad »p ing m ny pseud 

isguise his identity. Him, woether gun in hand, he lead us through the brake or hallf- 
frozen morass—or pensive in his study, he aspire to rival Buffon or Cuvier— in a 
sportive mood he indulge lively communion with a friendly Spirit—him, whet auk 
Forester he calls himself, or by any other nom de plume, elect to be designated—/im, no 
man fora moment can mistake, who has an ear for musical turn of phrase and orginuality 
ot style. 

Bat it is not only the setting that les rves prai se, the gem is the subj 

The peculiar habits of our came of Nor th America, can but be le { 

the scenery of our woods and mountains was never better paint di even by professed 


describers. Fiction was never more grace tully adapted to illustrate the manners of a 


elass. 
Mach credit is due to the enterprising publishers for introducing a work of this 
importance in so superba dress. It is as worthy by its binding, typography, and 
t 


tions. to occupv a place on a lady’s centre-table, as by its intrinsic worth it d 
nook on the student’s shelf. 


7.—Irvine’s Works.—Tue Lire anp Voyaces or CaristoPHER COLUMBUS; 
are added, those of his Companions, By Washington Irving. Vol. II. George 
Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


The. immense sale which this excellent standard edition of the works of Irving has met 


with, affords evidence of the lasting renown which the author has acquired. The popn- 
lation of the country has q juadrupled since the app arance of his first work, and as the 
English language spreads over the continent, the pure diction and classic elegance of 
Irving must continne to be the guide tor increasing numbers of learners, as well as the 
amusement and instruction of those of ripe rvyears. The first volume forms the filth of the 
series—of which there are to be twelve——and it is the second of the voyages of Columbus 
It is of 150 pages, and contains a large and accurate map of the four voyages of the 
‘discoverer. 


8.—Tue Lecenps or Montauk. By J. A. Ayres. With an Historical Appendix. Geo. 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is a very pleasing poem, with considerable poetical merit. The scene is attractive 
from its local and romantic nature, being on the extreme point of Long Island. 


9.—LABoR AND OTBER Capita: the Rights of each secured, and the Wrongs of both 
eradicated ; or, an E xposition of the causes why few are Wealthy and many Poor, &c. 
By Edward Ke een. author of “ Currency: the Evil and the Re medy.” P » lishe d by 
the Author. s 


This volume advocates commercial law, paper money and pub slic economy that 
belong to a by gone age. The autiquated views of projectors, bé used upon princip les 
that experience has shown to be fallacious, and of which the nar nbe r of advocates is daily 
and hourly diminishing in all countries, can possess little of interest to any parties. As 
well might an author write in favor of the institution of knighthood, or of the service of 
heraldry, as to advocate class legislation, usury laws and paper money in this age 

of the world. We may, hereafter review the work more at le ngth, in order to show 
how far it lags behind the present state of economic science. 
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